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A SOUND PRINCIPLE 


NEVER GROWS OLD 


One hundred years ago— 
the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
Boston received a charter 
from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts granting the 
right to sell mutual life in- 
surance. Thus was estab- 
lished in this country the 
principle of mutuality .. . 
life insurance conducted 
not for profit, but for the 
greatest service to all. 

For a century that prin- 
ciple has not only endured, 
it ‘has flourished with the 


passing of time. Jt has with- 
stood the ravages of war 
and industrial depression 
and the temptations of pros- 
perity. It has become a bul- 
wark in our social, commer- 
cial and financial structure. 

We felicitate New Eng- 
land Mutual on its noble 
record .. . its great service 
to the people. We are.proud 
of the fact that we are in- 
vited to sit in its councils 
and have part in forwarding 
the principle of mutuality 
which it pioneered. 
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Boston Retail stores buy ad- 
vertising space on one thing 
only: Resutts. Nothing else 
interests them . . . at least 
not here in Boston. 


It is highly significant, 
therefore, that again this year 
the Heraup-TRAVELER leads 
all Boston newspapers in 
Retail Store advertising . . . 
(It leads, as usual, in Gen- 
eral and Total Paid advertis- 
ing as well). 

Boston retailers sell to the 
same people that you want to 
reach: people who live in 
Greater Boston’s 15-mile 
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IN RETAIL 
STORE ADVERTISING 


area, a compact territory of 
nearly two million. The 
HERALD-TRAVELER now offers 
them, and you, the largest 
as well as the most respon- 
sive circulation of all the 
Boston daily newspapers in 
this area—according to the 
latest report of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. This cir- 
culation is delivered largely 
by our own carriers. 





BOSTON: HERALD-TRAVELER 
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AMONG the homemakers—and 
homemaker seems to be a New 
Deal word to take the place of 
housewife and lady-of-the-house— 
the official and quasi-official pother 
about labels on packages and cans 
of food has generated a practically 
feverish disinterest. 

The homemakers are not excited. 
Echoes from Washington to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they are 
not demanding, either in anger or 
in sorrow, that the canners straight- 
way alphabetize their labels to con- 
form to any ABC system of 
grading. 

And when the homemakers are 
addressed at their club meetings by 
some self-sufficient but spinsterish 
emissary who has come all the way 
from Washington to explain how 
the lack of alphabetical grading 
permits food manufacturers to dope 
their products with chicory and 
other poisons, the homemakers 
blink and wonder what the visiting 
lady is talking about. But— 

The homemakers would welcome 
labels that are fully descriptive. 
They don’t want grading; but they 
do want useful facts. 

These are the conclusions of 
Nell B. Nichols, associate editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion, who, in 
this week’s leading article, reports 
the findings of an extensive, on- 
the-ground investigation. 

Se. 2. @ 


But, whatever the label, not many 
women buy fish by mail. From 
Gloucester, famed for its fisher- 
men, Frank E. Davis, ex-fisherman, 
has been selling fish by mail for a 
half century. Of his customers, 70 
per cent are men. This week, Joel 
Lewis writes about Mr. Davis’ 
methods, quotes some of his more 
successful letters. 


This Week 


Meanwhile, we're all up to our 
hips in midgets. So concludes an 
anonymous but peppery advertiser 
who advances the advertiser’s side 
of the argument about agency 
compensation. On the same sub- 
ject, P. I. expresses itself editori- 
ally, pleading for a truce of name- 
calling. 

* * * 


“Veni,” wrote Caesar, and, seeing 
himself off to a good start in the 
laconic sweepstakes, added, “vidi, 
vici.” And another popular hero 
reported: “Off again, on again, 
gone again—Finnegan.” Citing these 
and other precedents, William 
A. Thomson, director of the 
A. N. P. A.’s bureau of advertis- 
ing, prays for simplicity in copy. 
This under the heading, “Write It 
Up Plain.” 


* * * 


Frigidaire sets up a _ training 
course for salesmen. J. J. Nance, 
manager of the air-conditioning di- 
vision, tells how, at Dayton, the 
corporation is teaching men to use 
the strongest appeals. 

ao = 


Of chiselers, there are at least a 
dozen different kinds. Harry. Sim- 
mons, who has been taking field 
notes, classifies them under the 
title, “Anatomy of a Chiseler”’— 
classifies them and suggests what 
to do about them and to them. 

* * 7. 


And mention of chiselers leads 
naturally into this paragraph, 
which nudges the elbow of your at- 
tention in behalf of “Dangerous 

iberty,” a warning sounded by 
Rudolph Zinsser, vice-president of 
William Zinsser & Company. To 
curb the chiselers of business, Mr. 
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Zinsser admonishes, something must 


be devised to follow the NRA. 


* * * 
Client or agency—who inspires 
questionable advertising? With 


Arthur H. Little still in the chair 
—and uneasily sits any chairman 
on such an occasion as this—the 
copy men continue their spirited, 
straight-hitting testimony about 
behind-the-scenes honesty. 

* * * 

Generally speaking, concludes 
Don Gridley, business-paper adver- 
tisers are far less skilful than their 
consumer-paper brethren in the 
technique of the coupon. And, 
in comparative values, a business- 
paper coupon, filled-in and returned, 
may be worth a hundred to 
one! Mr. Gridley offers sugges- 
tions by which business-paper cou- 
pons may be made more effective. 

* “ a. 


California, which has had a fair 
trade law, is now joined by Ore- 
gon, Washington and New Jersey 
as States that have Junior Capper- 
Kelly bills. According to a sum- 
mary of fair trade legislation, such 
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bills have been introduced in 
seventeen States. Some have been 
killed, others are progressing—but 
the . movement, as a whole, is 
spreading. 

7 * * 

Eldridge Peterson reports, in de- 
tail, Enna Jettick’s contest for re- 
tail salesmen. Included in the 
verbal blueprint are six vital rules. 
Incidentally, the contestants’ prog- 
ress is measured by the point sys- 
tem. 

*x* * * 

A reader asks about how to pre- 
determine the advertising percent- 
age. P. I. answers that during a 
recovery period arbitrary percent- 
ages are misleading and therefore 
unsafe. 

* * * 

Another reader inquires about 
the formula with which R. H. 
Macy & Company. back in the 
early "Twenties, set a new style for 
department-store advertising. P. I. 
answers by describing the formula 
—which was scarcely that—and by 
recounting the dramatic story of 
Macy merchandising down to date 
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Why don’t you advertise 


in THE NEW YORKER ? 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Answer to a 
Space Buyer’s Dream 


, on sleeping powders, 
aspirin, pencils and midnight 
oil will go into a nosedive 
when space buyers can find 
more markets with newspaper 
situations such as Milwaukee’s. 
Only in their dreams can they 
now find many such open-and- 


shut buys as The Journal. 
Circulation? The Journal has 


70 per cent more than the 
second paper— practically twice 


as much home readership. 


Advertising? The Journal pub- 
lishes more than twice as much 
linage as the second paper in 
retail, general, classified and 
total—and leads in every major 
classification. 


Results? Our tremendous lead 
in linage is not due to custom 
or sentiment. The Journal 
brings in more buyers as well 
as coupons. It makes sales 
records and reputations. By 





ONE PAPER COVERAGE 2-2-2 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION BY 
7O PERCENT 2-2-2-z FIRST IN 
HOME READ CIRCULATION 

Z-2-z FIRST IN TOTAL -AD- 
VERTISING LINAGE z-2-7-2~2 
FIRST IN RETAIL 2-2-2-2 FIRST 
IN GENERAL 22-2-7 FIRST IN 
CLASSIFIED 2-2-2_4 FIRST IN 
RESULTS 3-2* LOWEST MILLINE 
RATE 2-2-2z-z-» UTOPIA 


itself, The Journal can quickly 
introduce your product to 
Milwaukee, can establish it 


and can step up your sales. 


In your wildest dreams you 
couldn’t hope to find a more 
clear-cut first choice in markets 
of a million or more consumers. 
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FIRST BY MERIT 
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Women Want Descriptive, 
Not ABC Grade, Labels 


The Washington professional friends of the consumer would have 
us believe that the women of the country are just about ready to go 
to war, if need be, to establish Government grades for all sorts of 
food products. Representatives of various women’s organizations 
appearing before the Senate Commerce Committee during the re- 
cent hearings on the Copeland Bill were practically unanimous in 
expressing this sentiment. The whole idea just didn’t make sense 
to Mrs. Nichols, a recognized home economics authority, and she 
conducted an investigation in seventeen States. She discovered not 
only that the women are not demanding ABC grade labeling, but 
that most of them have never even heard of it. And when the 
whole labeling proposition is explained to them they display a 
significant unanimity in favor of descriptive labels. Her interesting 
story, presented here, shows once more the wisdom of going direct 
to the consumer on matters of this kind rather than too trustfull 
depending on the opinions of those who may have axes to po | 
Wherein there is a two-sided lesson for all food manufacturers. 











By Nell B. Nichols 


Associate Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


OMEMAKERS want the canned foods they buy to wear 
descriptive labels. They wish to see printed on the can’s 
paper dress the answers to the questions they now ask grocers. 
This is the conclusion I have reached after talking with 
women in seventeen States all the way from California to 


New York. 


Most housewives believe they are purchasing intelligently 


today and that the market already 
affords the canned products they 
need. Yet once the suggestion of 
an informative label is made, the 
woman who selects groceries and 
cooks meals becomes enthusiastic 
about the help it will be in the shop 
and in the kitchen. 

My observations made during the 
last six months in my extensive 
travels, have appeased a curiosity 
which was aroused one sultry 
afternoon last summer, when [ lis- 
tened to a group of women with a 
professional interest in homemak- 
ing, few of whom had families, 
discuss the eagerness of the woman 
in the home for a label reforma- 
tion. I confess that I was some- 





oe 
what astonished to hear that con- 
sumers generally were looking 
hopefully to the ABC grade label- 
ing plan as their salvation. 
Instantly I began to conjure up 
the visits I had been having with 
friends and neighbors in my Kansas 
home community. I wondered if 
women in the Sunflower State were 
placidly unaware of the proposed 
changes in labeling canned foods. 
Or was I alone unconscious of the 
home conversations that were sup- 
posed to be raging about the need 
for alterations in the labeling sys- 
tem? I returned to my rooftree 
with the determination to keep my 
ears open at parties, club meetings, 
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in grocery stores and every place 
where I met with homemakers. 

After being a good listener for 
two weeks, I gave up. No one 
mentioned labels. The discussion 
of canned foods was limited to a 
new way of fashioning a stunning 
and delicious salad with pineapple 
slices and asparagus tips, to an un- 
usual peach cake recipe, using the 
canned fruit which had been sent 
by a relative in Ohio, and to a 
super-fine brand of peas that every- 
one praised once he tasted them. 
It was all an exchange of practical 
food news which a woman, who 
plans and prepares daily meals, 
could put into practice. 


Knew Little about 
the ABC Plan 


Since patient listening had dis- 
closed nothing about the thoughts 
homemaking women had on label- 
ing proposals, I began to inquire 
about the paper wrappings worn 
by canned foods. I found that my 
social acquaintances knew nothing 
or little about the ABC grading 
plan. They knew no more about 
descriptive labeling, a system being 
sponsored by the canning industry. 
They were not concerned about 
these suggested changes, news of 
which gradually began to filter 
through to them. 

All the women had one com- 
plaint about the canned goods on 
the market today: they regretted 
that they had to pay more for them 
than a year ago. Several women 
commented on the unfavorable crop 
conditions in 1934 with which they 
were familiar, especially the gar- 
dening fans, who are increasing in 
number and who had so much grief 
nursing thirsty, wilting plants 
throughout last summer’s dry 
weather that they had sympathy 
for the canners, whose crops also 
suffered. 

When no great interest was dis- 
played in labeling discussions, I 
asked my friends if they had any 
difficulty in buying canned foods. 
What were their disappointments ? 
Were they satisfied? Invariably I 
was told that there was no com- 
plaint with the merchandise avail- 
able because a woman has the right 
to make her own selections, to_buy 
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what she wishes. The universal 
procedure of purchasing was ex- 
pressed by one of my neighbors in 
these words: 

“I consider the contents of my 
purse when I am buying anything. 
Canned foods are not an exception 
to the rule. I purchase the brand 
of peaches, pineapple or peas that 
I think I can afford and one that 
has a reputation of being good. If 
the kind of spinach I buy, for ex- 
ample, is not what I think it should 
be, I try another brand. Seldom 
am I displeased because within a 
month after I began to keep house 
eight years ago, I learned that 
the well-known, advertised brands 
are rarely disappointing. I have 
learned, too, that usually price is 
indicative of quality. 

“Of course, I enjoy experiment- 
ing in shopping just as I do in 
cooking. So occasionally I try dif- 
ferent brands that my friends have 
recommended or that I have seen 
advertised. It is interesting to 
make comparisons—to use brains 
when shopping. I am annoyed 
greatly at times that the clerks in 
grocery stores know so little about 
the contents of the cans on the 
shelves. 


Grocery Clerks Need a 
Course in Selling 


“T want to know what the differ 
ence is between the two cans of 
corn that I am considering so that 
I can determine which one is best 
adapted for the use to which | 
shall put it. If I had this informa 
tion I would have no doubt about 
the can which would be the best 
buy. Someone might give th: 
grocers a short course in selling 
canned goods, but I cannot blame 
either the Government or the can 
ners for the ignorance of men in 
my grocery stores. 

“On the whole, I am satisfied. | 
shall continue to buy the brands 
that I ‘consider the best for the 
money. You see, I am not one of 
the sad consumers whom crusaders 
weep about. I am _ independent. 
That is, I enjoy stretching the few 
dollars I have—well, it is a chal 
lenge to make them work wisely.” 

Then in the way of an emphatic 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Mr. Gudath wrote to the adver- 
a is tiser:** Your advertisement seems 
too good to be true... Had it 
nent- appeared in any other paper I 
Ay think I should have made further 
eal inquiries before asking you to 
atte send me the Schick Dry Shaver. 
g to However, I know that The Chris- 
rains tian Science Monitor encourages 
op only genuine advertisements, and 
about therefore find pleasure in enclos- 
1 the ing a banker’s cheque for sixteen 
dollars .. .”’ 
* * * 

iffer The reader confidence above in- 
a of dicated is one of the reasons why 
that 545 manufacturers of a widely 
best varied line of products publish 
ch | their advertising messages in the 
rma . 
about Monitor. May we serve you? In- 
best quiries are invited by the adver- 
i tising offices below. 
Piling 
lame THE 


can 


en in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
d. | MONITOR 


— Published by The Christian Selence Publishing Society 
ne of Boston, Massachusetts 

aders NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 
ident. Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
> few KansasCity,San Francisco, Los Angeles,Seattile,Miami, 
chal London, Paris, Berlin, Geneva. 
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Senate Votes on S.5 


Affirmative Action on Way; Hearin 
Ordered by House 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
(By Telegraph) 


Y the time this week’s issue of 

Printers’ INK is in the mails 
the Senate will probably have voted 
on S.5, the so-called Copeland 
Food, Drugs and Cosmetic Bill. 

From all indications, as the Sen- 
ate adjourned late this (Tuesday) 
afternoon, the passage of the bill 
by a safe margin seemed assured— 
although there was sufficient last 
ditch opposition to cause some con- 
cern for Senator Copeland and his 
supporters, including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The bill was called up on Mon- 
day and Senator Copeland at once 
took the floor with a speech in its 
support. It was understood that, 
out of courtesy to Senator Bailey, 
one of the opponents, Mr. Copeland 
asked that a final vote be deferred 
until Wednesday of this week. But 
the New York Senator made the 
most of his opportunity on Monday 
and made a strong argument in be- 
half of his pet measure. This was 
after he had persuaded the Senate 
to vote in favor of making S. 5 the 
unfinished business. 

The feature of Mr. Copeland’s 
address was a showing of the 
“Chamber of Horrors,” the exhibit 
which has been so industriously 
trotted around to women’s clubs 
and other organizations by Pro- 
fessor Tugwell and his satellites in 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

In short, the Senator held 
“school” for the instruction and 
perhaps for the entertainment of 
his colleagues. Huey Long having 
subsided temporarily, and no other 
theatricalisms being in prospect, the 
astute Senators gathered around 
Mr. Copeland and inspected a num- 
ber of items—including a bottle 
containing a fake diabetes cure, a 
horse liniment with allegedly un- 


on Mead Bill May Be 
ommittee 


limited curative properties, a candy 
which he said had killed children, 
and numerous containers of sup- 
posedly short weight and measure- 
ment. 

Mr. Copeland also related once 
more the venerable story of the 
beautiful woman who had been 
blinded by using some sort of eye- 
lash dye. He showed her picture— 
after taking. 

Mr. Copeland neglected to ex- 
plain that some of the items in his 
exhibit were not advertised at all 
and, not being distributed in inter- 
state commerce, could not be 
reached through the workings of 
a Federal statute. He = also 
neglected to state that some of the 
items had been dragged in from 
the highways and hedges and that, 
before being given widespread pub- 
licity by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, had been practically 
unknown except locally. 


Exhibit Serves to Emphasize 
Argument 

Even so, the exhibit served to 
emphasize his argument to the ef- 
fect that people should be protected 
from the crooked advertiser, the 
manufacturer of fake remedies and 
the purveyor of adulterated foods 
—with which proposition of course 
there will be practically unanimous 
agreement in and out of the Senate. 

Today (Tuesday) Senator Bailey 
returned to the city and, shortly 
after the Senate convened, it was 
thought that a vote might be taken 
at 2:30. A number of minor 
amendments were offered, however, 
and some of these caused some de- 
bate—most of them being passed. 
The eventual result, as suggested 
above, was that it seemed that the 
bill would be voted upon Wednes- 


day. 

When S.5 gets to the House it 
is going to meet with considerable 
opposition. As has been stated in 
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The SALE of 
TWO CITIES! 


Pay for 1...GET 2! 


Our rate structure is based on our cover- 
age for ONE city. . . yet we deliver 
complete coverage for TWO! 


KSTP is now—as it has been for many 
years—the Dominant Station (with 50.1% 
of the total radio audience) in the 9th 
U. S. RETAIL MARKET, the metropol- 
itan area of St.. Paul and Minneapolis 
where 74.3¢ of every retail dollar in 
Minnesota are spent! 


To get this coverage would require at 
least one newspaper in each city—at a 
combined rate of $1.45 per thousand 
circulation. KSTP’s rate per thousand 
circulation is 25¢! 


The conclusion—it would seem—is OBVIOUS! 


For further details write to: 
General Sales Office, KSTP, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or to 


Our National Representatives : 


NEW YORK—PAUL H. RAYMER 
ST. PAUL CO. ... CHICAGO, DETROIT, SAN 
FRANCISCO—JOHN BLAIR & CO. 


wee a S THE 9th U.S. RETAIL MARKET 
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previous issues of Printers’ INK, 
the sentiment in the House is some- 
what hostile to the Department of 
Agriculture. And S.5, being pre- 
eminently and primarily a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture measure, is 
sure to have rather rough sledding 
for that reason. 

It will be fully two weeks, ac- 
cording to present indications be- 
fore the measure reaches the 
House. When this is done, it is 
possible that an effort will be made 
to substitute the Mead bill for it. 
If this move is successful, the 


To Tackle 


THE Newspaper Representatives 
Association of New York, re- 
cently organized, decided at a meet- 
ing held on Tuesday of this week to 
use its influence to help solve prob- 
lems resulting from the national- 
local rate issue. It will endeavor to 
have the subject brought up before 
the coming A. N. P. A. convention. 

Harry J. Prudden, of Prudden, 
King & Prudden, is president of 
the organization. Other officers are: 
Harry D. Reynolds, of Reynolds- 


— 
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Copeland and Mead bills will be 
thrashed out in conference. 

One interesting development that 
loomed rather large tonight (Tues- 
day) was that the House com- 
mittee would order hearings on the 
Mead bill. But in no event, ac- 
cording to information that Print- 
ERS’ INK believes to be reliable, 
will hearings be held or other 
House action be taken, sooner than 
two weeks. It all seems to be up 
to Representative Sam Rayburn of 
Texas; and he has not yet an 
nounced his intentions—not publicly 


+ 


Rate Issue 


Fitzgerald, Inc., vice-president; 
William W. Frazier, of Allen- 
Klapp-Frazier Company, secretary, 
and Herman G. Halsted, of Paul 
Block and Associates, treasurer. 
Members of the executive com- 
mittee are: George R. Katz, E. 
Katz Special Agency; Monroe H. 
Long, The Branham Company; 
Louis Gilman, Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman ; Ray McKinney, of J. P 
McKinney & Son, and John A. 
Hinman, Texas Daily Press League. 


+ 


Electric Stove Campaign 


THE housing campaign, descend- 
ing electric rates, TVA and 
other power activities have stimu- 
lated general interest in and sales 
of electric stoves. 

The industry is behind on pro- 
duction schedules ; but, inasmuch as 
the industry wants to take advan- 
tage of this increased interest, ad- 
ditional promotion is being planned 

by individual companies. A num- 
ber of manufacturers, including 
Edison Hot. Point, Westinghouse 


and General Electric, are planning 
to participate in a co-ordinated ef- 
fort this summer. Each company 
will place its individual advertise- 
ment in the July issue of one wo- 
man’s magazine. 

An identifying feature, perhaps a 
border, will tie the advertisements 
together. 

Each will be prepared and placed 
by the agency handling the manu- 
facturer’s regular advertising ac- 
count. 
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Write It Up Plain 


An Old Story with a Modern Moral for Copy Writers Who 
Bear Rhetorical Quintuplets 


By William A. Thomson 


Director, Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association 


Two British workmen stood be- 
fore a large sign that warned 
voters against “repeating” at a 
coming election. “One Man—One 
Vote” read the headline and the 
brief text that followed enlarged 
on the rule of balloting once only. 

“Sye, Bill,’ said one, “Wot's 
that "ere mean—‘One Man—One 
Vote’ ?” 

“Blimey,” said Bill, “Cahn’t yer 
see? It means all yer ‘ave is one 
vote and no more.” 

“Strike me pink; so it does! 
But why th’ ’ell dahn’t they write 
it up plain!” 

Why the hell don’t they write it 
up plain? 

I address this eager question to 
copy writers who produced certain 
institutional advertisements that 
have appeared recently in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Is it the fault of the advertiser 
who feels the “dignity of the busi- 
ness” must saturate anything of- 
fered to the “peepul” in the form 
of institutional messages? Or is it 
because so many writers fondle 
their Phi Beta Kappa keys or 
stroke their Ph.D. degrees while 
they deliver themselves of rhetori- 
cal quintuplets to glorify the viril- 
ity of American industry? 

Maybe it’s the advertiser’s fault. 
When institutional copy is to be 
used, the president invariably is 
consulted, because he is usually 
supposed to know less about ad- 
vertising and more about the dig- 
nity of the house than anyone else. 
And I realize that if the agency 
wants to keep the account, it must 
reckon with the president’s pecu- 
liar genius. On the other hand, 
there is so much copy intended for 
popular consumption that reads 
like the by-laws of the League of 
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Nations, I just can’t help suspect- 
ing the copy writing fraternity. 

Surely the most pompous of 
presidents could be made dimly to 
see that most institutional adver- 
tising to be effective must get out 
among the boys and girls that ride 
the subways and the trolley cars 
and fall in love with crooners. 
Such a president may not go to the 
movies, listen to the radio, study 
the spirit as well as the headlines 
of the popular press or make other 
contacts with the average of pub- 
lic understanding. But a copy 
writer who lacks such experience 
is holding the wrong job. He sim- 
ply must know the sound and the 
feel of modern mass life and if he 
fails to impart any of it to the 
man who pays the advertising bill, 
he has failed dismally in his duty. 
Like a Sop to the 
Boss’ Vanity 

I cannot believe that the copy 
writers who penned these ads be- 
fore me were conscious of any 
effort to reach the people the ad- 
vertisers think they are addressing. 
This copy has all the earmarks 
of an attempt to flatter the boss’ 
vanity or to avoid his opposition to 
“anything undignified.” 

Did the boss really tell the copy 
man to use a phrase like “striving 
constantly towards a perfection of 
efficiency?” Or did the copy man 
convince the boss that the voters 
would thrill to such fancy wordage 
as “heritage of conservatism”? 

Whose over-developed, intellec- 
tual muscles sought self-expression 
in a line of verbiage like “faith- 
fully discharging the fiduciary obli- 
gation implicit in conserving,” and 
so on. 

When pleading the cause of busi- 




































































@ Will you invest 10 minutes in hear- 
ing the whole story of what 103,275 
Women Who Are Buying like to read? 
It surely will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of 1935 Advertising Values. 
Cosmopolitan salesmen are ready to 
tell you. Call or write the Cosmopol- 
itan Office in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Philadelphia or San 
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We Go Along! 


Numerous agency men and advertisers have given quick ap- 
proval to Cosmopolitan’s current advertisements on the advertis- 
ng value of GREAT FICTION. @ By letter, telephone, or 

sonal comment, they show their understanding of the fact that 

REAT FICTION’S emotional power is the most stimulating 
and the most profitable background for Effective Advertising. 

Closely matching their opinions are the reading preferences 
of 103,275 women — the cash customers who make or break the 


ply because it prints more GREAT FICTION per issue than 


any other magazine. 
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ness before the multitude is there 
any point in picking (and I quote 
again from scopy) “myriad” instead 
of “many,” “utilize” in place of 
“use,” “manifest” fon “show,” 
“lethargy” and “renaissance” for 
what else have you in your work- 
ing vocabulary? 

But why go on, Ronald ; you do 
know better, don’t you? 

Just now, business needs des- 
perately to explain itself and its 
problems. There was a time when 
it was proud of its pomp and cir- 
cumstance. I suppose a word as 
fearsome as “institutional” came 
into common use when business 
was bursting buttons off its plaid 
vest and strutting its spats to awe 
the public. But such days are 
gone; institutions are standing hat 
in hand, eager to show the custom- 
ers through the place and hoping 
they can make them understand 
the need for all the furniture and 
fixtures. 

There are so many sign posts 
pointing the way to popular under- 
standing. The radio, the movies, 
the press, the stage and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, all offer 
sure clues to any inquiring copy 
writer who is really trying to do 
a successful public relations job. 
They all “write it up plain” and, 
while some intellects profess to 
shudder at certain of the methods 
employed, none can deny that each 
institution knows its followers. 
The President’s critics often call 
his speeches superficial, but all will 
agree that as the comforter of a 
perplexed people, he has no equal 
in expressing his intentions, if not 
his processes. 

And, speaking of superficialities, 
how many advertising writers have 


— 


Manchester “Union-Leader” 
Appoints McDevitt 
The Manchester, N. H., Union-Leader 
has appointed The George A. McDevitt 
Company as its national advertising rep- 
resentative. 
* + * 


Gets Koh-I-Noor Advertising 

The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company, Inc., 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the Empire Advertising 
Service, that city. 
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ever poked a yardstick below the 
surface of public understanding to 
gauge its actual depth? It does 
not take a typhoon of profundity 
to tumble the waves of popular 
opinion. Few people have any- 
thing more than a wavering and 
detached interest in the other fel- 
low’s proposition. You can stop 
anyone by hollering what approxi- 
mates, “Hey!” or “Wow!” or 
“Hil”, but the length of time you 
will keep them stopped depends 
upon the second sentence. Give 
them the headlines and the high 
spots of the story in simple and 
direct English and they listen. It 
is only when you go back to 1851 
to supply the missing details that 
they walk out on you. Who, upon 
going through a tack factory or a 
shoe-peg plant, has failed to realize 
how little he knows thoroughly ? 

I think that every writer of in- 
stitutional advertising should spend 
at least one day a week in the 
streets and part of another day 
praying for courage to tell the 
truth to bosses who must be re- 
minded occasionally of how the 
world is made. Such a copy writer 
will learn just what his client is 
trying to prove to the public and 
will then tell the client just how 
much the public is willing to listen 
to and just what language the 
public can understand. 

He will never forget | that Caesar 
wrote “Veni, vidi, vici,’ and that 
another popular hero wrote “Off 
again, on again, gone again—Fin- 
negan,” two pieces of copy which 
clinched the authors’ fame for- 
evermore. 

They gave the public what they 
wanted to know in words they 
could understand. 


+ 


Detroit Agency Opens 
New York Office 


Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at 247 Park Avenue, New York. Carle- 
ton C. Provost, previously with the 
Joseph Katz Company, is manager. 

> . > 


Has Krueger Account 


The Krueger pr erening Company, New- 
ark, N. has ~_ its advertising 
ow with Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
ne 
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Mail Order by Davis 


What Fifty Years Taught a Gloucester Fisherman in Way of 
Writing Letters 


By Joel Lewis 


F IFTY years ago a Massachusetts 
fisherman set himself up in busi- 
ness. Probably no modern business 
ever had a more humble beginning 
than that which Frank E. Davis 
conceived in a little wooden shack 
on the wharves of Gloucester. 
Even the fisherfolk laughed at him 
when he told them of his idea to 
sell fish—by mail. 

Today Frank E. Davis is the 
head of a prosperous business, and 
a mail-order pioneer. His custom- 
ers number almost a quarter mil- 
lion and he is famed as the man 
who has sold a million dollars’ 
worth of fish with a single letter. 
But. he is still known as “The 
Gloucester Fisherman.” 

“It all happened in the simplest, 
most: natural way in the world,” 
Mr. Davis has gone on record as 
saying. “As.a boy I spent a good 
many days aboard a fishing 
schooner where I learned how to 
catch fish and how to clean and 
cure them to keep. Then as a 
young man, I went to sea in my 
father’s vessel, catching the wary 
mackerel. Once upon the return 
to port, I sent a pail-of salted 
mackerel to inland friends. The 
letter that came back thanking me 
and telling of the difficulty of ob- 
taining, away from the ocean, the 
kind of fish that folks really like, 
gave me my idea. 

“‘Why can’t I,’ I thought, ‘sup- 
ply families everywhere with the 
pick of Gloucester’s tasty fish, 
sending them direct from the ocean 
to the tables of my customers?’ 
The freshest, choicest and best of 
ocean fish are brought to Glouces- 
ter, because it is the leading fishing 
port in America. By careful meth- 
ods of selecting and packing, I can 
furnish lovers of seafoods, no mat- 
ter where they live, with fish far 


superior and more appetizing than 
they can possibly get at a local 
dealer’s. So I had a little circular 
printed telling about the seafoods I 
could supply and offering to fill 
orders by express. In the evenings 
my wife and I addressed these cir- 
culars to people in some inland 
cities. 

“Orders started to come to us 
and continued in ever-increasing 
numbers. Almost everyone who 
tried my fish came back for more 
and told their friends about ‘the 
man in Gloucester who supplied 
the finest seafoods you've ever 
tasted.’ And it wasn’t long before 
our business had developed to the 
point where I had to give up fish- 
ing altogether and stay ashore and 
attend to it.” 


Breaks the Rules—but 
Gets the Order 


Students of mail order have long 
pointed to Frank E. Davis as the 
man who breaks all the rules of 
letter writing, but who manages 
somehow to get the orders. The 
reason is that he is a fisherman 
first, last and always. He is never 
a letter writer. He is never a 
personality and never a salesman. 

Let us look at one of his recent 
mailings. This particular piece 
makes use of an illustrated letter- 
head. There is no company name 
or address on the letter. At the 
top, where the corporate name is 
usually found, is a picture of a 
mackerel in color superimposed 
against an ocean scene of a fishing 
fleet. At the right, extending half- 
way down’ the page, there is an- 
other illustration showing Mr. 
Davis inspecting several barrels of 
fish. A third and final illustration, 
also in color, is located at the bot- 
tom of the letterhead—a dish of 
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W ITH the bulk of retail sales coming from a 
few Vital Markets, every one of them is of ut- 
most importance. 

One sour note will spoil a symphony. And one 
Vital Market, below sales-par, seriously affects to- 
tal volume. 

Individual pressure is needed to bring them, in- 
dividually, up to key. . . . 

The pressure of newspaper advertising that con- 
centrates directly . . . that is wasteless, timely, 


and meets /ocal conditions with local argument. 
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CALL THE BOONE MAN 
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broiled mackerel with instructions 
for preparing. 

The letter itself runs more than a 
page in length and is continued on 
the reverse side of the paper. Here 
is how it reads: 


Mackerel-time 
Nineteen 
Thirty-five 
Dear FRienp: 

Although I have never met you, I 
am going to write to you as if you 
were a personal friend. 

You can help me make a very 
important decision, and I’m sure 
you won't mind it when I explain. 
I know I would gladly do as much 
for you if you asked me. 

For several days I’ve had my 
mackerel folks packing up some 
of these new mackerel caught off 
Gloucester. And the fattest of these 
mackerel are carefully graded—then 
—my clever fisher-folk slice dainty 
tenderloin fillets from the tender, 
meaty parts of the fish. 

I call these fillets—Boned Mack- 
erel Fillets—because the large body 
bones are taken out—there’s no 
waste whatever—just the tender, 
meaty fillets that any child can eat 
and enjoy. 

Now, the decision I want to make 
is this— 

SHALL I KEEP MY FISHER-FOLKS 
PACKING UP THESE PAILS CONTAIN- 
ING 18 MACKEREL FILLETS—WILL YOU 
WANT ONE NOW—FOR WINTER USE? 

—the price is only $2.00, deliv- 
ered free! 

So this is where you can help me. 
I want you to try—at my expense, 
of course—this pail of 18 Salt 
Mackerel Fillets packed in new 
brine. I want you to try several of 
the fillets when your pail arrives. 
Bake a fillet—fry a fillet—broil a 
fillet—put these fillets through every 
cooking test you can. 

Then, after you've tasted them— 
write me. Tell me what you think 
of them. 

The enclosed card is your mes- 
senger. There is no expense—you 
try before you buy—just a courtesy 
between friends. 

Will you try a pail of these dainty 
fillets in your home now—or shall I 
stop packing them—won’t you tell 
me on the enclosed card right away? 

I don’t like to be insistent, but 
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I’m afraid you'll put the card aside 
until it’s too late, so please fill it in 
now—while you have it in your 
hand—no stamp required—just drop 
it in the mail. 
I thank you heartily for your help. 
Faithfully yours, 
Frank E. Davis, 
The Gloucester Fisherman. 


Notice the use of the vertical 
pronoun, contrary to everything a 
sophomore in correspondence has 
ever been taught. Does it harm the 
letter? No, as a matter of fact it 
makes the letter. You know, when 
you receive that message, that no- 
body but a bluff old seafaring man 
wrote it—a man unskilled perhaps 
in the niceties of language, but a 
man who knows his product and 
has an unbounded confidence in it. 
All of the Davis letters have that 
homely, homespun quality which is 
so easily overdone, so often insin- 
cere in direct mail, but which rings 
true here because the man who 
signs them is a real honest-to-good- 
ness in-the-flesh character. 

“Frank E. Davis’ signature is on 
every letter that goes out,” says 
John A. Smith, Jr., advertising 
manager of the company, “and all 
of our advertising is written in the 
first person. I think this breeds 
confidence. After all, here is Mr. 
Davis, who is here in the plant 
today, and every other day—he is 
eighty-four years old—he has been 
a fisherman and is proud of the 
fact that he was one of the pioneer 
mail-order men of the country 
when he started to ship fish by 
mail in 1885. He doesn’t know 
anything about steel or automobiles, 
or any other kind of business, and 
admits it, but he does know fish 
and he states that it is his job to 
pick out for inland people the out- 
standing fish in the ocean to be sent 
to these people in keepable form.” 

The current Davis mailings make 
prolific use of enclosures. Each 
letter in the present series contains 
a letterhead-size order blank listing 
about ninety of the company’s of- 
ferings with prices. Each also 
contains three or four business re- 
ply cards advertising specific prod- 
ucts on a free-trial basis. The 
letter quoted above, for instance, 
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carried a card featuring mackerel 
fillets, another lobster and a third 
a new “get-acquainted” assortment. 

Special effort is made to inject 
variety into the physical appear- 
ance of the cards. No two look 
alike. Color, generally red, is used 
to brighten them up and sometimes 
an extra color is employed. Each 
card usually carries a picture of 
the product or its package and a bit 
of copy, with what amounts to a 
coupon for the customer’s con- 
venience in ordering. 

To encourage the payment-with- 
order idea a proposal like this is 
offered: “If you wish to send check 
for full amount now, I will include 
a can of my delicious Norway 
Sardines, free. Your money will 
be instantly refunded, if you are 
not pleased in every way.” 


Uses Variety in Company 
Letterheads 

Variety also sounds the keynote 
in the company’s letterheads. 
letter in the series devoted to fresh 
lobster is embellished with colored 


pictures of tempting lobster dishes, 
one of them occupying the upper 


third of the paper. _ Black-and- 
white letterheads come in two vari- 
ations—one bears at the top a 
sketch of the Gloucester harbor 
and a photographic inset of Mr. 
Davis; the other carries no other 


pictorial decoration than the trade- 


mark of a mackerel held in a man’s 
hand. Both of these come in six 
by nine inch size and by constantly 
rotating them the company helps 
to keep its story ever fresh. : 
Variety asserts itself in the Davis 
scheme to such an extent that even 
a short letter occasionally squeezes 
itself between the long missives 
which have become proverbial with 
Frank E. Davis. } 
Two salutations are used in all 
of the bi-weekly mailings. A pros- 
pect is addressed as “Dear Friend” 
and a customer as simply “Dear 
Customer.” Occasionally a differ- 
ent letter has been tested on mail- 
ing lists to both men and women, 
but it has been found from these 
tests that one letter addressed with 
a “Dear Friend” salutation to a 
man or a woman is much better 
than making an attempt to address 
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different letters to men and women. 

Yet 70 per cent of the buyers of 
Davis’ fish are men! 

“Ours is a unique and interesting 
sales story,” says Mr. Smith. 
“Most everybody who coines here 
to sell us magazine space has the 
idea that the great majority of our 
customers are women. Many times 
we have tried to break into wo- 
men’s publications but we have 
never been successful. Men’s pub- 
lications are our best bet. The 
same thing is true of our direct 
mailings. We cannot use women’s 
lists successfully. Men’s lists give 
us the best results. 

“I remember a few years ago one 
fall campaign that we were mailing 
out to a list of 2,000,000 individuals. 
Men comprised 1,850,000 of that 
number. There seemed to be only 
one women’s list in the country 
that we could find that we could 
use. The best type of names are 
the names of people who have 
bought other quality products by 
mail. 


Real Reason for Ability 
to Sell Men 


“I think the real reason for our 
being able to sell to more men than 
women is that we lack in our ad- 
vertising the one major appeal that 
always appeals to the women, and 
that is the price appeal. We sell 
Frank E. Davis, the Gloucester 
Fisherman, Gloucester atmosphere, 
and quality fish. Our initial ap- 
peal is made on our best profit 
item, which is Salt Mackerel, and 
which appeals to more men than 
women. This condition is not only 
true in our business, but it is true 
in other businesses that have a spe- 
cialty mail-order business. Mr. 
Dugdale, of Delane Brown Com- 
pany, which sells pecan nuts, jams 
and jellies by mail, has told me 
that 70 per cent of his customers 
are men, and I think the same con- 
dition holds true for the New 
Process Company, of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, These specialty mail- 
order companies are not like the 
big general mail-order houses. 

“Of course at various times dur- 
ing the last years we have en- 
deavored to test all kinds of ads 
with many different major appeals, 
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but we find that the three appeals 
we must work on are Frank E. 
Davis, Gloucester atmosphere and 
quality fish. Frankly, we cannot 
truthfully stress the price appeal 
in our merchandise. We are abso- 
lutely ‘sure that every statement 
that we make is truthful, and it is 
not our intention to try to fool 
anybody with a patched up price 
appeal. 

“Bear in mind that we do not 
ship any perishable sea foods. All 
of our sea foods are sent in keep- 
able form, in hermetically sealed 
cans, our Codfish in wooden boxes, 
and our Salt Mackerel packed in 
brine in wax lined wooden pails. 
We say in all of our advertising 
that we are perfectly willing to 
send to anybody an assortment of 
our fish products with the privilege 
of trying one or two of the prod- 
ucts, and if they are unsatisfac- 
tory, to return the balance to us 
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Curb on Dental Ads Passes 
New York Legislature 

The New York State Senate has 
a, the Streit Bill prohibiting dentists 


m advertising by radio, newspaper, or 
professional cards. 


- any way except b 
he bill has already passed the New 
York * Assembly and goes to the 
fevenmee for approval. The Court of 
Appeals recently held that a decree of 


the State Department of Education pro- 
hibiting advertising by dentists was un- 
constitutional. 

. o . 


Ethridge Made Publisher, 
Richmond “Times-Dispatch” 

Mark Ethri has been elected pres- 
ident of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
Publishing Company. Mr. Ethridge, who 
now becomes publisher of the Times- 
pot nn _ joined -— paper as — 

in mber, 1934. had 
been ——- the Washington, D. C., * Post. 


yen Adds to Staff 


MP. ele. —ee~? with the Mac- 
—_, oy and wn = 

recently district manager of the 
Walk-Over Shoe <eneeny, | - > panes 
the advertising staff ‘oday, 
New York. 


Has Hosiery Account 

The H. C. Aberle Company, Phila- 
delphia, hosiery, has pl its adver- 
tising account with Lincoln Roden, 
agency of that city. 


Inc., 
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and the trial won’t have cost them 
a penny. We have a policy in our 
business whereby even if after a 
year or so a customer writes us 
that something was unsatisfactory, 
we make the matter right immedi- 
ately. There is no quibbling. We 
know in several instances that we 
get it ‘put over’ on us, but our 
business has been built on the 
theory that 98 per cent of the peo- 
ple are honest, and our loss in the 
course of a year substantiates that 
statement. 

“Then there is the fact of course 
that women like to shop for what 
they buy. Men do not like to shop 
on a whole. Our job is to carry 
the prospective customer through a 
certain ‘mental journey. We seem 
to be able to carry the man through 
the mental journey much better 
than the woman. Women are in- 
clined to want to see what they buy 
before they buy it.” 


+ 


Pritzker Returns to Gillette 
as Advertising Manager 
Charles M. Pritzker, formerly vice- 
president of the Conrad Razor Blade 
pam has sold his interest in that 
nization and joined the Gillette 
afety Razor Company, Boston, as ad- 
ites manager. e was advertising 
manager of the Valet AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company for five years and had 
a seoaing cast in the introduction of the 
Probak de. 


. e 
Virginia Campai 
—— Sel 
pers in Washin 
Philade phia, New Yor ay Boston 
will carry advertisements the cam- 
paign which the State of Virginia will 
gin this sprin | to awit tourists to 
that State, accor Wilbur C. Hall, 
chairman of the iginia State Con- 
servation and Develo ro Commission. 
Weekly magazines will also be used. 
+. * 7 


Parton with Ferry-Hanly 


Hugo Parton, formerly copy chief of 
the L H. Hartman Co., i York, and 
recently with the H. Jones ‘Com- 
pany, has joined the at yg ye Adver- 
tising Company, New York, in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


m, Baltimore, 


Sopcast by Holland Furnace 

The Holland Furnace Company, Hol- 
land, Mich. 3 laced its advertising 
account with B ple-Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago Lm 
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MILGRIM'S styles are sought by a steady 


‘stream of feminine fashion-buyers. More of 

Milgrim's advertising in New York last year was 
placed in The New York Times than in any other 
newspaper. 


More New York City women buying 
evening dresses are reached in their 
homes by The New York Times than 
by any other newspaper—Polk Con- 
sumer Census. 


Che New York Times 


NET PAID SALE AVERAGES 
460,000 WEEKDAYS; 740,000 SUNDAYS 





Training Course for Salesmen 


How Frigidaire Teaches Men to Find Strongest Appeal as Basis 
for Selling Air Conditioning 


By J. J. Nance 


Manager, Air Conditioning Division, Frigidaire Corporation 


Al® conditioning is in much the 

same position today as radio 
was ten years ago. There is wide 
interest in it and at the same time 
there is considerable misunder- 
standing of its possibilities and 
present limitations. The future 
growth and problems of this in- 
dustry will depend in no small de- 
gree upon the groundwork that is 
laid today. If air conditioning is 
not properly sold, there will be 
setbacks. 

Air conditioning differs from 
radio in one outstanding particular. 
Each sale demands special treat- 
ment. The equipment must be 
adapted to the particular need of 
each home, office, store or other 
establishment. The salesmen, there- 
fore, must be of a higher caliber 
than is usually necessary for the 
selling of such specialties as radios 
and refrigerators. 

Building up such a sales organi- 
zation is, we believe, the industry’s 
major problem today. Every in- 
stallation must be perfectly suited 
to the buyer’s specific need. The 
wrong equipment or poorly in- 
stalled. equipment can nullify fu- 
ture sales and future advertising 
activity. 

Our experience in this field has 
convinced us of the importance of 
this one point. We are, therefore, 
insisting that all major dealers 
maintain engineering staffs trained 
in all the ramifications of air con- 
ditioning. They must have men 
fully qualified to make the type of 
installations which they will be 
promoting. 

Supervised by a headquarters 
staff that makes up the air-condi- 
tioning division of Frigidaire, a 
division completelv divorced from 
the household and commercial divi- 


sions of the organization, staffs 
have been placed in 125 major mar- 
ket cities, about which all air-con- 
ditioning field operation will re- 
volve. 

In these cities are engineers, not 
only trained in practical air con- 
ditioning in the field but also 
trained at Frigidaire headquarters 
in Dayton. These engineers form 
the backbone of a specialized group 
of men who will sell air condition- 
ing exclusively for dealers in the 
various cities. All these salesmen 
were brought to Dayton for train- 
ing last winter on the premise that 
learning is the foundation of their 
future success. 

The sales and engineering school 
at Dayton is constantly training 
more men. The engineers must 
take a course lasting one month 
and must at the end of that period 
pass an examination. The sales- 
men attend classes for two weeks. 
Both groups are taught much the 
same technical information. The 
engineers merely go into the sub- 
ject more thoroughly. 


Salesmen Need Not Be 
Engineers 


The salesmen do not have to be 
engineers but they must be able 
to absorb enough of the technical 
data to enable them to sell intelli- 
gently and do the preliminary job 
of determining what sort of equip- 
ment may be featured. 

Engineers are not by any means 
barred from the sales courses. To 
insist on engineers as salesmen, we 
believe, would be a mistake. The 
engineering mind is likely to be- 
come too interested in details and 
stress the technical points in sell- 
ing to people who are interested 
in what they can get out of air 
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The BALTIMORE SUNPAPERS 
GO HOME... 


Of the 145 men who hold Sunpaper route 
franchises, forty-seven have been deliver- 
ing The Sunpapers continuously for ten 
years or longer. 





For example, Samuel Cooper, who is here 
pictured with a few of the “solid blocks”’ 
on his route. Carrier Cooper has been 
serving Sunpapers without let-up since 
February, 1919. 


Sunpaper Carrier Service thoroughly 
covers Baltimore and suburbs. In many 
hundreds of blocks Sunpapers are de- 
livered regularly to every occupied house. 


Such efficiency, such coverage, places em- 
phasis upon what most advertisers already 
know: Baltimoreans are most readily 
reached through The Sunpapers—morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday. 





THE SUNPAPERS | MARCH 
DAILY (M & E) 277,880 


A GAIN OF 6,723 OVER MAR., 1934 


THE ees SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York—John B. Woodward, Inc.—San Francisco 
Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detrott 
St. Louls—c. A. Cour Atianta—Garner & Grant 
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SUMMER BUSINESS 








Stressing, not comfort itself, but 
the economy of comfort 


conditioning rather than how it 
works, 

Some of the best salesmen do 
come from the engineering classes. 
Men who are unable to qualify as 
engineers after the course is over 
may be especially suited for selling 
and will have the proper technical 
background. 

Between 400 and 500 men have 
been trained in the sales school at 
Dayton. When the classes were 
originally started the men were 
trained in large groups, but it was 
found that these were too much 
like conventions and there was lit- 
tle opportunity for personal coach- 
ing. At the present time there are 
about thirty men in each class and 
classes are being conducted con- 
tinuously. 

Applications go through the dis- 
tributors. Each applicant must be 
associated with an authorized 
dealer. There is so much interest 
in air conditioning and there are 
sO many young engineering gradu- 
ates anxious to get into the field 
that the training courses must be 
limited to dealers’ men. 

Frigidaire’s promotion this year 
will be of the educational type 
which will inform a public that 
already is interested through use 
of a type of sales procedure de- 
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signed to sell it on what consti- 
tutes air conditioning. At the 
present time there is no problem 
of stirring up interest. Rather, the 
subject must be reduced to a brass- 
tack level of understanding and 
discussion in order to eliminate 
misunderstanding, There is a de- 
cided danger of over-selling air 
conditioning. 

Out of our experience we have 
developed a sales program which 
we call “Steps to a Satisfied User.” 
This lays down a definite proce- 
dure for the guidance of the field 
organization so that engineering, 
sales and service will be co-ordi- 
nated with resulting satisfaction of 
the purchaser, who will not be 
oversold nor undersold on what he 
is buying and what it will do. 

To develop the market during 
the period in which it may be 
given the proper engineering and 
installation attention, advertising 
and promotion is to be concen- 
trated in the period from now un- 
til the beginning of hot weather 
with advertising in several maga- 
zines, a number of trade publica- 
tions and newspaper space placed 
on a co-operative basis by distribu- 
tors and air-conditioning dealers. 


Comfort Is a Difficult 
Thing to Sell 


While the principal benefit of air 
conditioning is comfort, we have 
found that this is difficult to sell. 
People like to be comfortable but 
they usually find some other rea- 
son for purchasing that thing 
which will bring comfort. We can 
all endure the discomforts of sum- 
mer heat; we have done it for 
many years. But if we can show 
a man the dollars-and-cents’ value 
of air conditioning, resulting from 
the comfort obtainable from it, 
then we will be able to get a 
hearing. 

Suppose, for example, that an 
executive, making approximately 
$10 an hour, is about 25 per cent 
less efficient on hot days. This 
costs the company something like 
$2.50 an hour. Figured in this 
way, it isn’t so difficult to sell the 
executive and his directors on the 
economy of comfort. They would 
not be likely to consider air condi- 
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tioning, on the other hand, just 
because the executive would be able 
to sit in his office in comfort dur- 
ing the hot days. 

Even more effective is the ap- 
peal of day-time efficiency result- 
ing from a good night’s rest. Air 
conditioning in the bedroom will 
enable a man to build up energy 
for the day’s work. 

In selling to retail establish- 
ments, the same appeal holds 
good. Dealers aren’t especially in- 
terested in having their customers 
comfortable, if this comfort costs 
the dealer money. But if he can 
be shewa2 how his own profits will 
be affected by making the custom- 
ers comfortable, then he is inter- 
ested. 

It is the old story of finding out 
why people buy. Just because 
there is so much public interest in 
air conditioning, it would be easy 
to be misled into the belief that 
people want to hear all about the 
technical details of the equipment. 
The radio business, in its early 
days, filled its advertising and sales 
talks with graphs, charts and engi- 
neering data that only a small per- 
centage of the buyers wanted. 
Radio prospered, I believe, in spite 
of this type of selling. Air con- 
ditioning, also, will prosper even 
if it is poorly sold. But it will get 


+ 


A. B. P. Program Ready 


A program has been completed for the 
three-day conference to be held by The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Ses- 
sions on May 3 will be devoted to an 
informal get-together. The morning ses- 
sion on May 4 will include reports by 
President Elmer T. Howson, the secre- 
tary and various committees; afternoon, 
golf tournament; evening session and 
dinner: “The Future of the Business 
Press” and “Opportunities for Co-opera- 
tion in Strengthening the Business 
Press,” 

The final session on May 5 will be 
devoted to a round-table discussion, 
under the leadership of Fritz J. Frank. 

. e 7 


Arkansas Gets Liquor Copy 


For the first time since enactment of 
the Thorn Bill, which authorizes sale 
of package goods, Arkansas newspapers 
are carrying liquor advertising. State 
wholesalers and distributors were the 
first to advertise and, thus far, the 
advertising volume offered by distillers is 
not large, 
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off to a much better start if the 
right appeals are used in the be- 
ginning. 

These are some of the things 
that we are teaching our salesmen. 
These are the things that will be 
found in our consumer and dealer 
advertising. The salesmen must 
have the technical background in 
order to do a good job, but this 
background is not for the purpose 
of making it possible for the sales- 
men to spout technical details. 

Of course, we are in a particu- 
larly fortunate position. Any prod- 
uct with the names of General 
Motors and Frigidaire attached 
will be accepted mechanically by a 
large percentage of the buyers. We 
have one foot in the door before 
we start. And we are making the 
most of this prestige. “Look for 
the name Frigidaire” will be a 
prominent theme in our advertising 
and our salesmen will capitalize it 
to the limit. 

This division of General Motors 
will reap the benefit of the adver- 
tising and sales effort that has been 
placed behind Frigidaire refrig- 
erator. There will be little neces- 
sity for the salesmen to go into 
details about the insides of our 
units. They can concentrate on 
the bigger job, that of selling what 
the: unit will do. 


+ 


Scripps-Howard Appointments 


George Williams, advertising manager 
of the Evansville, Ind., Press, a Scripps- 
Howard paper, has joined the staff of the 
Chicago office of the national advertising 
department of the _Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. Warren Daniels, formerly 
with the Chicago Tribune and until re- 
cently with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has also joined the Scripps- 
Howard Chicago office. Tom Peterson, 
formerly with the Chicago office, has 
been appointed national advertising man- 
ager of the Scripps-Howard newspaper 
in El Paso, Tex., the Herald-Post. 

+ . 


De Lima Succeeds Neely 


Thomas Neely has joined the radio 
department of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., 
New York. e was formerly with the 
program department of National Broad- 
casting Company and, more recently, has 

commercial program talent sales- 
man with the Artists’ Bureau of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. At CBS, 
Mr. Neely is succeed by Peter de 
Lima, who resumes this position after 
a year and a half on the Pacific Coast. 





Bad Appropriation Guide 


Arbitrary haan, | 


Carter, Jones & TAYLOR 
Soutu Benp, Inp. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are trying to determine the 
average percentage of advertising to 
net sales in the warm-air furnace 
industry and are unable to get any 
figures from the industry itself. 

I am wondering whether you have 
any information that would throw 
light on this subject. If you do not 
have it in this industry, perhaps you 
can tell us what the percentage is 
in comparable fields. 

Racpu E. Jones. 


HERE are no records available 

which break down the advertis- 
ing appropriations of the warm- 
air furnace industry. The closest 
to a breakdown is found in “An 
Analysis of 285 National Adver- 
tising Budgets, 1932-1933,” which 
was published by the Association of 
National Advertisers. This showed 
that in the heating and air-condi- 
tioning industry manufacturers ap- 
propriated 7.9 per cent of net sales 
for advertising in 1932 against 6.15 
per cent in 1933. It is a fair as- 
sumption that were the warm-air 
heating industry figures isolated 
from this classification, the per- 
centages would not be changed a 
great deal. 

Printers’ INK has _ counseled 
frequently that an arbitrary per- 
centage figure is a bad guide for 
picking the advertising appropria- 
tion. This particular industry of- 
fers an excellent example of one 
of the dangers of sticking too close 
to percentage figures. As _ the 
A.N.A. figures show, there was a 
definite drop from 1932 to 1933. 
In total dollars spent this drop was 
probably more than the percentages 
would indicate because net sales 
for most companies in the group 
were also down from 1932 to 1933. 

Conditions, however, in the con- 
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Figures Are Misleading and Dangerous 
ring Recovery Periods 


struction field have changed no- 
ticeably in the latter part of 1934 
With the passing of the National 
Housing Act a new interest was 
created in all types of merchandise 
that go into the home. Although 
the Housing Act has fallen far 
short of the optimistic predictions 
of its friends, the fact remains 
that it has had a stimulating effect 
on housing merchandise. 

Let us assume that a manufac- 
turer decides to follow a strict 
percentage-of-net-sales figure for 
appropriations. He now finds him- 
self faced with a dilemma. 

If his percentage figure is based 
on past sales he is going into 
a period that promises increasing 
volume with an appropriation based 
on shrinking volume. Thus he 
handicaps himself at the start. If, 
on the other hand, he bases his 
appropriation on expected sales he 
is still in an wnenviable position 
because it is impossible to pre- 
dict sales with any accuracy. 


Only Efficient Way Is 
the Task Method 


Therefore the only efficient 
method left for him is the task 
method. He must decide the type 
of job that he wants to do and 
then cut his appropriation to fit 
that job. If he finds that he has 
not funds available to do the job 
that he would like to do, he will 
have to fit his task to the maxi- 
mum amount available for the ap- 
propriation. 

In many industries a period of 
recovery throws out of gear almost 
any percentage-of-sales appropria- 
tion method. Of course, percen- 
tages of past sales are not a re- 
liable figure. If the advertiser is 
to use percentage of expected sales 
he must have an unusually fine 
system of business prediction if he 
is to do an efficient job. 

The housing industries make a 
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striking example, but almost any 
industry would serve as an ex- 
ample during the time of increas- 


ce. 
ule-of-thumb methods are grad- 
ually disappearing from the appro- 
priation picture. As manufacturers 
become older and wiser they find 
that the advertising appropriation 
is a complicated problem and can- 
not be settled arbitrarily. 

Thus while it is always interest- 
ing to watch percentage of sales 
of competitors as a guide to what 


+ 


+ 
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they are doing, the individual man- 
ufacturer who understands the 
principles of advertising investment 
realizes that his own appropriation 
is his own job and that he must 
consider what he wants to do and 
how he wants to do it, as well as 
the future state of business for him- 
self and for his competitors. 

These are the important factors 
that govern the appropriation to- 
day and always have governed the 
appropriations of sound and san 
advertisers. 


+ 


Women and Radio 


WomMeEn’s NATIONAL RADIO 


CoM MITTEE 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

May I congratulate you on the 
excellent article in the March 21 
issue of- Printers’ INK, entitled, 
“Radio Cracks Down.” 

It expresses clearly the differ- 
ences in radio and other forms of 
advertising, and sums up about as 


+ 


Joins Baltimore Agency 


Howard Dana Shaw, who has been a 
consultant on life insurance advertising 
at New York, has joined the copy de- 
partment of Van Sant, Dugdale & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore agency. He pre- 
viously was advertising manager of the 
Postal Life Insurance Company. 

o . ° 


Austria Advertises 

The Austrian National Tourist Office, 
New York, is starting a campaign of 
advertising in magazines, featuring that 
country as a summer vacation resort. 
The Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, is handling the campaign. 

. ° a 


Represent “Today” 

Today, New York, has appointed 
Rawlins and Hunt, Chicago, as its ad- 
vertising representative in the Middle 
West. 

. . ce 


With “Fuel Oil Journal” 

Albert E. Delgado has joined the 
Fuel Oil Journal, New York. He was 
formerly advertising manager of The 
Voyager. 


neatly as I have ever seen it done 
all the objections we as women 
have to certain types of com- 
mercials. 

We are delighted to learn of this 
new policy with regard to censor- 
ship of copy, and are looking for- 
ward to the time when all radio 
will be rid of distasteful advertis- 
ing. 

Luetia S. LAupIn, 
Executive Secretary. 


+ 


On “March of Time” Staff 


A. K. Mills, formerly on the publicity 
staff of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has joined the new motion 
picture company, The March of Time, 
as assistant to Ralph Rolan, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and 
promotion. 

_ 7 > 


J. B. Clark Transfers to New York 


J. B. Clark, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago, has 
transfered his headquarters to the New 
York offices of the company. 

& = . 


Scheel Starts Agency 


_ Carl W. Scheel, formerly vice-pres 
ident of Humphrey, Prentke & Scheel, 
has started the Scheel Advertising 
Agency, with offices in the Newman 
Stern Building, Cleveland. 

eee 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey 

Wizard, Inc., Chicago, household spe- 
cialties, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Chicago office of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 
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Once More: Advertiser’s Side 
of Agency Argument 





Comes now a prominent advertiser (you are right; he is a 
member of the A. N. A.) with a forceful attack on the idea, 
anonymously expressed by an advertising agent in the March 21 
issue of Printers’ Ink, that the agency compensation agitation is 
“just another step in the general tendency toward the socialization 


of all industry.” 


which, we hasten to add, are not those of Printers’ INK. 


He is, of course, expressing his own opinions— 


On the 


other side of the argument we present, immediately following this 
contribution, a letter from an advertising agent in France. 





By an Advertiser 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It seems to me that the letter from 
an agent to a publisher, printed in 
your number of March 21, far from 
clarifying the issue, only muddies 
up the waters a little more than 
they are. 

The letter bears out perfectly a 
theory of mine: that the agents ap- 
pear to be bent on making an es- 
sentially simple relationship seem 
very complicated indeed. 

I have yet to meet the agent who 
will not admit that he owes, and 
delivers, his entire allegiance and 
loyalty to the advertiser. Neither 
have I ever heard one state that he 
is a space salesman for a publisher 
or publishers. On the contrary, all 
the agents of my acquaintance deny 
indignantly that they are interested 
in selling publication space—against 
street-car advertising, let us say. 

In short, it is my observation 
that everyone in the business who 
is willing to forget theory and 
mumbo jumbo and hokus pokus, 
knows that from the standpoint of 
practical operation, morals, ethics 
and what-not, the agent is in fact 
the agent of the advertiser. And in 
spite of your correspondent’s vigor- 
ous “’tain’t so,” it is generally con- 
ceded by those who have troubled 
to study the evidence, that the 
A. N. A, report proves clearly that 
the advertising agent is the adver- 
tiser’s agent in law. 

All of the above conclusions 
come from conversations with 


many agents and publishers whom 
I respect and trust—conversations 
in Pullman drawing rooms, in 
club grills—yes, and over bars. 
Yet in conventions assembled, in 
official reports, and in the business 
papers, these same gentlemen aban- 
don the realities, when they 
tell us: 


1. That the publisher decides on 
the qualifications of the agent to 
serve us. (We think we can deter- 
mine them much better ourselves, 
we've had more experience with ad- 
vertising and advertising agents than 
most publishers, and we see the sales 
figures). 

2. That the publisher engages the 
agent to increase his volume by sell- 
ing us space (in addition to the able 
and presumably highly paid young 
men on his direct payroll who call 
on_ advertisers regularly and often, 
and who, incidentally, are rarely sat- 
isfied with our statement that the 
agent is responsible for space buy- 
ing. One set of salesmen giving an- 
other the run-around, as it were). 


3. That the agency carries the 
credit risk (when we know very 
well that if we were to express our- 
selves as dissatisfied with the way 
the agent the publisher has picked 
for us fills the space he sold us, 
and refused to pay the bill, we'd 
be sued quicker than you could say 
“four A’s”). 

4. That publishers will not, and 
do not do business with any agent 
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who directly or indirectly cuts the 
commission. 

—and much more of the same 
sort of fol-de-rol. 

But dear, dear, how I do go on! 
What I started to say was that we 
have listened with a good deal of 
tolerance to this sort of talk for 
many years—in fact, have been 
mildly amused at the fence-strad- 
dling, and the hectic scrambling 
of the agency boys when a threat 
to the sacred percentage raised its 
ugly head, or tax suits loomed up. 
Meanwhile, we went right on 
working amicably with our own 
agents, arriving mutually at “ar- 
rangements” (shh!) direct and in- 
direct, whenever we agreed that 
the billing was getting too juicy. 


An Attempt to Incorporate 
the System in a 


Then, on top of an able but some- 
what restricted report by Jim 
Young, certain stalwart defenders 
of the “system” apparently saw in 
the NRA an opportunity to make 
it invulnerable for good and all— 
or at least during the duration of 
the New Deal. So against the 
judgment of many other agents, 
they dashed down to Washington 
and put in a code, which, outside 
of the 15 per cent (exclusive of 
N. W. Ayer) clause, the agency 
business needed about as much as 
a cat needs two tails. This didn’t 
work out so well, and the sight of 
the sponsors of the code trying to 
let go of the bear’s tail was one 
of the most comical of the entire 
extravaganza. 

The advertisers then decided that 
the job should be finished and fin- 
ished right; and responded with a 
study by Haase and Digges—quite 
a good study, too, in the opinion of 
this advertiser. 

Mr. Benson* thereupon retaliated 
with the Benson report, and here 
we are again, running around in 
circles, and practically up to our 
hips in midgets. 

What next? 


*Eprror’s Note: This is hardly fair to 
Mr. Benson. He, as president of the 
A. A. A. A., issued the report, but wrote 


only a part of it. Perhaps “An Adver- 
tiser” is getting back at Mr. Benson for 
the A. A. A. A. document’s reference to 
the A. N. A. report as the “Haase” 
report 
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Just this: we are now accused of 
aiding and abetting the socialization 
of industry! The banks, the rail- 
roads, the aviation companies, the 
utilities—and now the advertising 
agents. I’m afraid advertisers are 
not likely to be frightened from 
their course by a somewhat pale 
and anaemic ghost yelling “Boo! 
Socialism !” at them over a grave- 
yard wall. 

Furthermore, after considerable 
thought, I fail to see how the de- 
sire of the advertiser to clari” the 
status of his agent even approaches 
the socialization of the business. 
Where does Government come into 
the picture? Suppose the adver- 
tiser is trying to dictate the man- 
ner and amount of selling expense 
employed by the seller (which I am 
sure he is not), by what definition 
can that be interpreted as socializa- 
tion? Rational socialization may 
come, and probably will, but not by 
so unrelated a movement as this. 

To argue the point further would 
use up an entire fat little volume 
of Printers’ Ink, and, heaven 
knows, this letter is long enough 
as it is. 

What I am getting to, at long 
last, is this: Let’s get back to earth 
and not complicate the issue any 
more than it is already. Let's 
recognize the fact that the agent, 
being human, sees the comfortable 
arrangement, under which he has 
operated for so many years, threat- 
ened, and is out to keep it in force 
by using all the arguments he can 
think of, phony and otherwise. 
Socialization, for instance. 


Irksome to Find a Partner 
Someone Else’s Agent 


The advertiser generally is a 
simple fellow. He appreciates his 
agent, and wants to pay him what 
he is worth. But it irks him and 
outrages his sense of fitness to be 
told patronizingly that this partner 
upon whom he relies for effective 
advertising and intimate counsel, is 
really the agent of someone else—a 
salesman of publication space—an 
independent contractor—and other 
highly improbable things. It smacks 
of herring drawing and dust kick- 
ing and it just doesn’t make sense. 

So the advertiser says, in effect: 
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this agent is my agent, and I will 
deal with him individually, and we 
will arrive at a basis fair to both 
of us, and get along together and 
prosper as we have in the past, only 
more so. And so A. N. A. model 
contracts will be signed (most of 
them at 15 per cent) and individual 
agents and advertisers will forget 
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the argument (if they’re allowed 
to), and good agents will flourish 
as they have in the past, and poor 
agents, shorn of their protection, 
will pass out, and the business will 
be a less hypocritical business and 
a better one. 
You mark my words! 
AN ADVERTISER. 


From a French Agent 


Paris 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Four A’s comments on the 
Haase report make good reading 
even at this distance from home. 

Seeing that the A. N. A. envis- 
age a Utopia when once they have 
open bargaining suggests to me 
that they make a supplement to the 
Haase report by studying condi- 
tions in France. Here the Utopia 
is already working. Not only is 
every contract between agency and 
client subject to a separate negotia- 
tion, but every contract between 
agency and paper as well. 

The result is that the percentage 
of income that an agency devotes 
to creative work is far lower than 
in America. The bargaining de- 
partment is generally the best or- 
ganized and often the best paid. 

One result of this is that the ad- 
vertising manager gets paid by the 
agency for his friendly recom- 
mendation to the Board of Direc- 
tors. This is openly acknowledged. 
The pressure is tremendous, even 
for an honest man, because his 
recommendation may double or 
may halve the agency’s income. 


+ 


LeStrange, Eastern Manager, 
“Southern Agriculturist” 

Austin B, LeStrange has joined the 
staff of Southern Agriculturist at New 
York, as Eastern manager. He has been 
with the New York office of the Capper 
Publications for the last fifteen years. 
H. G. LeStrange, until recently with the 
Grade Teacher, is also on the Eastern 
staff of the Southern Agriculturist. 

eee 
With Boston Agency 

Clifton H. Day, for six years with 
Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., Boston, has 
become associated with Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, agency of that city. 


Consequently, there is some en- 
thusiastic bidding for his support. 
The client is forced either to accept 
the proposal of the lowest bidder— 
which means no creative service— 
or accept the recommendation of 
his advertising manager who may 
be in the pay of the agency. 

It is interesting that this system 
is seriously falling of its own 
weight. The French business 
which we have added during the 
last several years has come to a 
large extent because we do not 
compromise. They know exactly 
what they are paying us, and they 
know we are not paying members 
of their staff. e are dealing 
rather with company directors than 
with advertising managers because 
it is the company director who most 
wants honesty and serious creative 
work. 

Knowing as we do the chaos in 
French business and the serious 
under-development of advertising 
and the press, it is curious to see 
the A. N. A. striving to get Amer- 
ica back to the chaos out of which 
it has risen. 


An ADVERTISING AGENT. 
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F. K. White Made Officer 
of Hanrahan Company 


Frank K. White has joined the {te 
Hanrahan Publishing Company, ew 
York, publisher of The Stage, Arts and 
Decoration and Creative a. as 
treasurer and director. For the last six 
years he has been with the Literary 
Guild in similar capacities. 
. o . 


Don Spencer in New York 


Don Spencer, who has been engaged 
in newspaper advertising on the Pacific 

st, is now with the New York staff 
of George T. Hopewell, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. 





A Consumer Contest 


Newspaper Advertising Program in Twenty Cities Offers Prizes 
to Bring Out Brand Preferences 


NEAT Sunday, April 7, newspa- 
pers in twenty cities will carry 
full-page advertisements announc- 
ing a contest for women. The copy 
will announce distribution of $6,000 
in prizes, and ask questions on 
building materials, household appli- 
ances, automobiles and accessories, 
foods and cleansers, drugs and cos- 
metics. 

The advertising is being paid for 
by Merchandising Facts, Inc., New 

ork, which has a working ar- 
rangement with Consumers al 
dation, a non-profit corporation 
with offices in Washington. In- 
formation tabulated from the sur- 
vey will be sold by Merchandising 
Facts to advertisers, agencies and 
interested buyers. It also will be 
made available to Consumers 
Foundation, the member groups of 
which include the Brookings In- 
stitution, Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research, Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

The Foundation, in turn, will 
make it possible for Merchandising 
Facts to conduct surveys by means 
of direct-mail questionnaires ad- 
dressed to the estimated more than 
5,000,000 households which are 
members of the co-operating 
groups. 

The underlying purpose is to ef- 
fect a working agreement which 
will enable the consumer to have 
his viewpoint and his wishes inter- 
preted to business. The Founda- 
tion does not propose to endorse 
or recommend any specific brands 
and does not intend to distinguish 
among brands as regards the qual- 
ity of advertised products. 

All the studies are to be con- 
tinuous and will be conducted at 
least three times each year. The 
questionnaire to be featured in 
newspapers next Sunday asks what 
brands are now being used, what 
brands were formerly used and the 
reason for the change. With re- 


spect to household anpliances, wo- 
men are asked to tell what brand 
they now own, the year bought 
and how soon replacement is con- 
templated. 

One section is given over to list- 
ing data on buying habits and ad- 
vertising influence, such as the type 
of stores in which purchases are 
made, which ways are most likely 
to interest one in a new packaged 
product, what newspaper is pre- 
ferred for news or features and 
which is preferred for advertising ; 
what magazines are read regularly, 
what radio programs are listened to. 

On consumer problems, the 
Foundation has space in which it 
asks these three questions : 1, Do 
you believe advertising is becoming 
increasingly truthful and more sin- 
cere, or is the reverse the case? 
Give an example; 2. Has instal- 
ment selling (the deferred payment 
plan) been a help or hindrance to 
you in the running of your house- 
hold? 3. Write in any subject of 
your own choosing that you believe 
most vital to your welfare as a 
consumer. 

The contestant is allowed a 
choice of filling in any one of the 
blanks opposite the question which 
interests her most. 

There are more than 400 ques- 
tions asked, with space left in the 
drug and cosmetic section for re- 
cording husbands’ answers with 
reference to razor blades, shaving 
cream, cigarettes and _ cigars 
There is a first prize of $1,000, a 
special prize of the same amount 
which is to go to any religious or 
fraternal organization or consumer 
group to be selected by the winner 
of the first prize. Among the 
awards are 215 at $10 each. 

An advertisement somewhat sim- 
ilar in nature was recently tested 
in New England by Consumer Sur- 
veys. Results showed that consum- 
ers were quick to respond to this 
type of questionnaire. 
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New Fair Trade Laws 


Oregon, Washington and New Jersey Pass gees Capper-Kelly 
Bills as Movement Sprea 


THREE States, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and New Jersey, have 
now joined California in passing 
so-called Fair Trade Laws. Thus 
the Pacific Coast has legalized 
price contracts from the Canadian 
border to Mexico as the move- 
ment spreads East. 

The New Jersey law just passed 
is as follows: 

“1. No contract relating to the 
sale or resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or con- 
tent of which bears, the trade- 
mark, brand, or the name of the 
producer or owner of such com- 
modity and which is in fair and 
open competition with commodities 
of the same general class produced 
by others shall be deemed in vio- 
lation of any law of the State of 
New Jersey by reason of any of 
the following provisions which may 
be contained in such contract. 

“(a) That the buyer will not re- 
sell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

“(b) That the vendee or pro- 
ducer require in delivery to whom 
he may resell such commodity to 
agree that he will not, in turn, re- 
sell except at the price stipulated 
by such vendor of such vendee. 

“Such provisions in any contract 
shall be deemed to contain or im- 
ply conditions that such commodi- 
ties may be resold without refer- 
ence to such agreement in the 
following cases: 

“(a) In closing out the owners’ 
stock for the purpose of discon- 
tinuing delivering any such com- 
modity. 

“(b) When the goods are dam- 
aged or deteriorated in quality, and 
notice is given the public thereof. 

“(c) By any officer acting under 
orders of any court. 

“2. Wilfully and knowingly ad- 
vertising, offering for sale or sell- 
ing any commodity at less than the 
price stipulated in any contract en- 
tered into pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section one of this act, 


whether the person so advertising, 
offering for sale or selling is or 
is not a party to such contract, 
is unfair competition and is ac- 
tionable at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby. 

“3. This act shall not apply to 
any contract or agreement between 
wholesalers or between producers 
or between retailers as to sale or 
resale prices. 

“4. The following terms, as used 
in this act, are defined as follows: 

“*Producer’ means grower, bak- 
er, maker, manufacturer or pub- 
lisher. 

“‘Commodity’ means any subject 
of commerce. 

“5. If any provision of this act 
is declared unconstitutional it is 
the intent of the Legislature that 
the remaining portions thereof 
shall not be affected but that such 
remaining portions shall remain in 
full force and effect. 

“6. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 


Law Passed Without 
Much Fanfare 


It is perhaps significant that this 
law was passed without the usual 
fanfare, a number of large manu- 
facturing organizations not being 
conscious of its existence until pas- 
sage of the new measure was an- 
nounced. 

According to Drug Trade News, 
which has recently completed a 
summary of fair trade legislation, 
such bills have been introduced in 
seventeen States. In ten of these 
the bills have progressed either be- 
yond committee or through one of 
the legislative houses; in four 
States the bills have been killed, 
while in a fifth State the bill has 
been pocketed. In fourteen other 
States a fair trade bill is sched- 
uled to be presented at the first 
opportune moment and in ten of 
the States remaining no provision 
has been made as yet for the in- 
troduction of fair trade legislation. 





TRUE STORY 
SHOWS SHARPEST 
AD GAIN AMONG 
LEADING WOMEN’S 

MAGAZINES 


FIRST QUARTER 
1935 


GAIN 
TRUE STORY...... 10.7% 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 9.3 
PICTORIAL REVIEW . . 8.1 
W.H. COMPANION . . 6.3 


LOSS 
ee 1.6% 
L.H. JOURNAL. .... 3.5 
DELINEATOR...... 37.9 


Source: Advertising Revenve,? | 8. Records 
CIRCULATION SHARPLY 


GAINS TOO... 


1935 issues delivering substantial 
bonus over guarantee of 1,800,000 


JANUARY. . . . 1,869,467 Net Paid 
FEBRUARY. . . . 


GAINS REWARD MERIT 


NEW MAGAZINE FIELD...YOUNG MOTHERS 
LARGEST NEWSSTAND SALE...TRUE STORY 
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Sint 


The desire for a private home is traced to primitive days 
when the home was a haven of refuge—a protection 
from dangers. The home is still a refuge — from the 
worries and problems of everyday life. 

The modern household arms _ itself — not with 
truncheon or gun —but with every comfort and con- 
venience available to its means: With modern heating 
plant and laundry equipment ; with up-to-date refrigera 
tion and other kitchen appliances; with well - equipped 
bathrooms; with deep rugs and deeper chairs; with soft 
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ights and handy books; with a livable porch, and, per- 
aps, a garden green with growing things. 

This home instinct knows no barriers of country, 
ace or Class, but it is stronger in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphians have built the greatest city of 
rivate homes in all America; a city in which nine 
ut of every ten dwellings are single-family homes; 
city which has more individual homes than New 
‘ork and Buffalo combined; more than Chicago and 
t. Louis. 

And Philadelphians by their reading interest have 
uilt up a great home newspaper. The Evening Bulletin 
sread by nearly everyone—in every age group, in every 
come class, in every section of city and suburbs. 

The circulation of The Bulletin during 1933 was 
04,822 daily, and in 1934 was 511,647 daily net paid. 
remiums or contests have never been used, 

For three successive years The Bulletin has carried 
lore national advertising than any other six-day news- 
aper in America. 

If you manufacture a product for the home, this 
ewspaper can carry your advertisement into nearly 
ery home in America’s greatest City of Homes. (The 
dvertising cost is one of the lowest among all news- 
apers, anywhere. ) 

For information consult your Advertising Agent. 
opyright, 1935, Bulletin Company, City Hall Square, Philadelphia. 
obert McLean, President. Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
reas. Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Wine Label Changes 


UNDER a ruling of the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administra- 
tion, announced this week, state- 
ments of the age of wine cannot 
be used on labels although the wine 
vintage year may be announced 
thereon. 

The FACA announced that “noth- 
ing short of elimination of age 
statements seems adequate to pro- 
tect the public against an epidemic 
of false assertions of age and 
against the growth of a totally 
false idea of the importance and 
effect of age, beyond the minimum 
necessary for reasonable maturity, 
in wine.” 

According to regulations all the 
grapes for wine on which the vin- 
tage year is carried on a label must 
be gathered in a single year from 
a single wine area. Various other 
regulations have been promulgated. 
The alcoholic content of fortified 


wines is provided for, but not of 
light wines. A minimum of 18 per 
cent of alcohol by volume is estab- 
lished for all fortified wines whose 
names include the words “port, 
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Name White-Lowell 


The: Health Ray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, specialty and electrical 
appliances, has appointed the White- 
Lowell Company, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising. The Industrial 
Chemical Sales Company, Inc., of New 
York, a unit of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, has appointed this 
agency to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign on Nuchar, a new drug store spe- 
cialty, Initial plans call for newspaper 
advertising in major cities. 


“Down East,” New Magazine 

Publication of Down East, a new 
monthly magazine which will’ be pub- 
lished at Rumford, Me., by the Down 
East Publishing Comvany, will start 
with a July issue. William J. Leader 
is publisher and managing editor. He 
was formerly with the Fairchild Publi- 
cations. Associated with him is James 
B. O’Kane, publisher of the Rumford 
Falls Times and Skowhegan IJndepen- 
dent-Reporter. 

eee 


E. J. Hendrickson Advanced 

E. J. Hendrickson, sales manager of 
the Midland Radio Company, Cleveland, 
has been advanced to the position of 
general manager. 


sherry, angelica, madeira and mus- 
catel.” 

The use of district names for 
distinctive types of wines is for- 
bidden, except for wines actually 
from the district in question, un- 
less the wine conforms with the 
type and its actual place of origin 
is clearly indicated. 

Certain foreign geographical 
wine names may be used when 
coupled with the words “Ameri- 
can” and “California” or the like. 
Names such as Italian, Spanish, 
California, Chateu d’Yquem and 
others cannot be used except on 
wines from the place indicated by 
the name. 

The regulations also require that 
the label must include the follow- 
ing information: The brand name 
of the wine; the class and type of 
the wine; if it is a domestic wine, 
the name and address of the bot- 
tler or the packer and the place 
where bottled or packed, with cer- 
tain exceptions; if imported wine, 
the name and address of the im- 
porter; and net contents. 


+ 


J. H. Thrash Wins a Prize 


Jesse H. Thrash, business manager 
of Sunset Magazine, was awarded the 
prize in a recent seminar contest con- 
ducted by the Advertising Club of San 
Francisco. Contestants, representing va- 
rious media, were called upon to outline 
how an advertising appropriation of 
$75,000 could best be spent by an 
imaginary company, the ‘“Gro-Mor 
Company,” created by the club for the 
six-week seminar.. The club reports that 
this idea was very helpful in increasing 
attendance at meetings. 

oss 


Larger Campaign for Acme Beer 


Increased advertising is planned by 
the California Brewing Association on 
its Acme beer. In addition to space in 
more than 300 newspapers in thirteen 
Western States, plans call for the use 
of outdoor bulletins, spectaculars, dash- 
boards on street cars and radio. This 
account is handled by the San Francisco 
office of Emil Brisacher & Staff. 


Gill to Churchill-Hail 

L. Edwin Gill, formerly vice-president 
in charge of trafic for Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., has joined Churchill-Hall, 
Inc., New York agency, and will be in 
charge of its aviation department. 
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Anatomy of a Chiseler 


How to Recognize Him When He Ap and How to Appl 
Effective Reatie ated 


By Harry Simmons 


HERE are at least a dozen dif- 

ferent types of chiselers—these 
diabolic wielders of the business 
monkey-wrench. The NRA to the 
contrary notwithstanding the species 
is still extant. How many types do 
you know? And how do you han- 
dle them? 


1. The Supercilious Chiseler 


Here is the gentleman who (fig- 
uratively Speaking) wears a mon- 
ocle in one eye and a look of dis- 
dain in the other. He lets you 
understand that the privilege of 
doing business with him is not to 
be taken lightly. The least you 
can do in return is to give him an 
extra cut for the business. Think 
of the pleasure of bragging about 
the order you got from Mr. Super- 
cilious Chiseler ! 

Result: Very frequently his lofti- 
ness is all too effective. It takes a 
strong will to stand fast against the 
prestige lure of some of the big 
names in business. Pop!—There 
goes your profit! 

Remedy: When he starts elabo- 
rating about the “glory of the 
name,” don’t forget that his name 
got that way because he made a 
profit on his business. Go thou 
and do likewise! 

2. .The Sardonic Chiseler 

He wields the bitter weapon of 
sarcasm. . In your presence he com- 
pares your offerings with your 
competitor’s . . . and with the great- 
est of ease he detects unsuspected 
and often non-existent defects in 
your merchandise. Like the well- 
known leech, he sucks your blood 
drop by drop, until in desperation 
you deprive him of your presence 
before he deprives you of your 
profit. 


Result: Frequently. you throw 
up the sponge because of the odor 
of his methods. In any event, you'll 
probably slide out of his office with 
your spirits dragging and go out of 
your way to avoid calling on him 
again. 

Remedy: Know your merchan- 
dise, your prices, your limits—and 
stick to them! Open up both bar- 
rels and give him the works! More 
often than not, he’ll take it and like 
it. And if he doesn’t, it’s mighty 
good riddance. 


3. The Reciprocal Chiseler 

His principal philosophy of life 
is: “Scratch my back and [’ll 
scratch yours.” He never gave 
anyone an order without trying to 
get one for himself. He never did 
anyone a favor without looking for 
an immediate return. To him, busi- 
ness is just an act of barter, a con- 
tinual feeling of obligation. “If I 
do something for you, you must 
do something for me, regardless.” 
“T cannot stand on my own feet; 
you must help support me.” 

Result: If you do attempt to get 
your firm in line, you will waste 
more time and acquire more ill 
favor than the order is worth. But 
most important of all, you place 
yourself in the same weakling cate- 
gory. 

Remedy: I recently said to a 
man of this type: “I’m sorry I can’t 
do anything for you. We sell our 
merchandise on its own merits—on 
the basis of its quality, its service 
and its price. We never tie our- 
selves up with obligations of this 
kind and I’m sure you wouldn't 
want to, either. After all, if what 
I am trying to sell you isn’t strong 
enough to stand on its own legs, 
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HE WINDOW DRESSER 


OU call yourself a window 

dresser? You're fired! 

at window won't sell dresses. Or 
puse furnishings either!” 

(This is what any department store 

mager would say about such a win- 

. And you can apply the same prin- 
to advertising display in magazines.) 

Ensemble selling, like displayed 
ith like, as a merchandising idea is 

| established. 

Department stores show like with 
ke in window displays, in store ar- 
angement, in advertisements. 

Newspapers sort like with like to 

eryone’s profit. Witness the food 

ges, the amusement pages, the 
jon pages, the men’s pages. 

Among magazines, McCall’s is first 
h turning this selling help to the ad- 
ftiser’s advantage, By combining 
hree magazines in one, McCall’s uses 
yle and beauty editorial to make 
tyle and beauty advertising more 
rofitable. Homemaking editorial 
atter makes food advertising more 
ofitable. Fiction and news articles 

McCall’s puts the reader in the 
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mood to respond to romantic appeals 
and pleasure merchandise. 
Your advertising in McCall’s is 
correctly timed to match her mood. 
It is easier to take advantage of her 
desires than to try to change them. 


LOOK AT MACY’S “SOUTH SHOP” for an 
example of persuasive ensemble selling. Is ma- 
dame going South? Related displays lead her 
skillfully from dresses to hats, from shoes and 
stockings to purses and parasols. She finds the 
whole array keyed to her mood, even to bathing 
suit, sunburn cream and cosmetics. By com- 
bination, each item makes its neighbor more 
attractive, creating a buying mood where none 
before existed. This same principle is used in 
McCall’s Magazine. Combining editorial and 
advertising of related appeal creates more in- 
tensive buying activity. 


STYLE & BEAUTY 
BEAUTY AIDS - COSMETICS - PERFUMES 
HOSIERY - UNDERWEAR - CLOTHES 

HOMEMAKING 


FOOD - DRUGS - ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN'S NEEOS - HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


FICTION & NEWS 


TRAVEL « CIGARETTES - CAMERAS 
AUTOMOBILES - BOOKS - INSURANCE 
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you certainly don’t want it on any 
basis.” 

4. The Nonchalant Chiseler 

He is an exquisite poseur. “Poker 
face” is his middle name. Quiet, 
soft-spoken, thoroughly indifferent 
to your most attractive offers—ap- 
parently. He is not interested in 
your merchandise—much! He is 
not enthusiastic about your prices 
—much! He is not concerned about 
the standing of your firm—much! 
But indicate the slightest willing- 
ness to give ground and you will 
find him the smoothest poker 
player that ever bluffed a pair of 
jacks. He wears you down with 
his indifference, drives you to 
desperate bidding—and then doubles 
you with a snap when you overbid 
yourself. He has a mind like a 
steel trap; and he can usually de- 
tect a possible price cut around a 
blind corner with periscope eyes. 

Result: If you are not his equal 
at poker, you are liable to find 
yourself squeezed into an inadver- 
tent price reduction. And you'll 


be explaining to the boss later how 


he outsmarted you. 

Remedy: Beat him at his own 
game by playing his own brand of 
poker. But you've got to be sport 
enough to lose occasionally, too. 
Analyze your man—set your price 
objective accurately—and stick to 
your guns! 


5. The Cheerful Chiseler 


Deceptive because of his amiabil- 
ity and highly dangerous in his de- 
ceptiveness. Is usually recognized 
by the effusiveness of his greeting 
and by his constantly repeated 
promises to repay you in the future 
for the chiseling he does today. He 
is a first-name hound and a con- 
genital back-slapper. Anything to 
dope you into appreciation of his 
friendliness—which usually _ lasts 
exactly long enough to cut your 
price. He is a difficult man to re- 
fuse, because you dislike to disap- 
point his child-like faith in you. 

Result: You hurry back to your 
boss with an enthusiastic recital of 
the vast future benefits to be re- 
ceived from so-and-so if you can 
help ‘him out “just this time.” 

Rete: Laugh him out of 
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countenance. Tell him you have 
been kidded by experts and that 
you have long since learned that 
every order you take must pay a 
profit today—not tomorrow! 


6. The Unethical Chiseler 


While all chiseling may be more or 
less unethical, there is one particu- 
lar type of chiseler who is most un- 
scrupulous. He is the man who 
lays your samples, your prices, 
your proposition on the table before 
your competitor and says, in ef- 
fect: “Beat it—and the job is 
yours.” When he gets a better 
price he comes back to you and 
repeats his performance. And so 
on, ad infinitum. Here is the most 
dastardly type of chiseler in exis- 
tence today. Fortunately, he is be- 
coming increasingly rare, because 
this type of nausea is really more 
than the average stomach can stand. 

Result: If you ever permit your- 
self to become a party to this type 
of chiseling, you are forever lost. 
You will never have the buyer’s 
respect in the slightest degree and 
vou will never make so much as a 
postage stamp out of his business. 
Most important, you will forfeit 
your soul and your self-respect. 

Remedy: When approached with 
a deal of this character, tell your 
man plainly and firmly that your 
house does not tolerate such oper- 
ations. Stand up for your ethics 
or you will lie down with the devil! 


7. The Unamiable Chiseler 

After all, if I have to be chiseled, 
I prefer to have it done cheerfully. 
Deliver me from the chiseler with 
the hard glassy stare who bores 
you through with the eyes of a 
brass monkey. He is a past master 
at the art of making you uncom- 
fortable; and even after he has 
beaten you down on your price— 
and chiseled a section of your soul 
along with it—you are to feel that 
he has done you a favor in accept- 
ing your proposition. 

Result: Whatever you give him, 
you give him with gloom and bit- 
terness ; and it takes a combination 
of fresh air, sunshine and a cheer- 
ful call or two to wash your spirit 
clean. 

Remedy: Grit your teeth and be 
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as sweet as syrup—even though it 
hurts. In many cases, unamiabil- 
ity is a defense mechanism. The 
buyer has a wierd idea that if he 
becomes too friendly, you might 
take advantage of his good nature. 
He overlooks the little things you 
can do for him if he is decent— 
and the things you can do to him 
if he is not! 


8. The Mendacious Chiseler 


There is a saying that “figures 
will lie and liars will figure.” The 
truest compliment that could be ap- 
plied to this type of chiseler! He 
shows you the competitive figures 
but doesn’t tell you the qualifying 
conditions. He figures the price 
you should quote him, but never the 
price he should pay. His mathe- 
matics are doubtful; his veracity is 
terrible; and he places his chief 
reliance on his ability to befuddle 
you with figures. 


Result: He figures you deaf, 
dumb and blind—and then attempts 
to stampede you into acceptance. 
If he is successful, you are usually 
out of luck! 


Remedy: Never let this man 
rush you into taking his word for 
anything. Check the figures and 
specifications yourself very care- 
fully, either right then and there 
or in the quiet of your own ofhce. 
That’s the only way to catch the 
nigger in the woodpile—and to save 
vourself a lot of grief. 


9. The Discontented Chiseler 


There is more than one way of 
killing a cat. This type of chiseler 
waits until your merchandise ar- 
rives. Then he goes over it with 
a powerful magnifying glass and 
expands the most imperceptible de- 
fect into mountainous proportions. 
Ever since his childhood days, mak- 
ing a mountain out of a molehill 
has been his favorite pastime. No 
merchandise is ever so perfect that 
this man cannot find something on 
which to base a claim for adjust- 
ment. With this man, a profitable 
taking price doesn’t mean a thing 
until you have received his final 
check. Frequently, his claims for 
fancied damages eat up not only 
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your profit, but also part of your 
cost 


Result: If you don’t stick to the 
letter of your specifications and 
keep a careful check on your ship- 
ments, you are going to run into 
unfair and unjust claims that are 
just another type of chiseling. Of 
course, if you want to let him get 
away with something, that’s up to 
you. 

Remedy: There are only two 
things to do with a buyer like this. 
Back yourself up with the facts 
and have a hard-boiled showdown 
with him, or blacklist him for 
future business. Profitless busi- 
ness is the most thankless thing in 
the world. You are not in business 
either for your health or for the 
sole benefit of your customer. 


10. The Blustering Chiseler 


Here is the original Don Quixote 
of the business world—constantly 
tilting at the price windmills of 
the business structure. Only there 
is nothing chivalrous about him. If 
he cannot scare you to death with 
his empty thunder, he is apt to 
sneak around behind your back and 
chisel you out of your commission 
by working on your main office. It 
is not safe to believe that this 
“barking dog never bites.” He oc- 
casionally gives you an unexpected 
nip in the rear, and—wham!— 
there goes a healthy piece of your 
commission ! 

Result: You're liable to mistake 
noise for importance and give him 
much more than he deserves. Or, 
your home office is apt to get the 
wrong impression if they hear from 
him direct. 

Remedy: Remember that two can 
usually play at the same game. Try 
a little noise yourself, if this is all 
he understands; and keep your 
home office fully informed of the 
facts for your own protection. 

11. The Two-per-cent Chiseler 

To this man, a cash discount date 
is just another day to duck. If he 
cannot cut your price any other 
way, he will take an extra thirty 
days to settle your bill and still 
have the =r. to take the cash 
discount, too. It seems that for 
some persons, nothing is too small 
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or too mean. Naming a cash dis- 
count date to him is like wavin, a 
red rag in front of a bull. he 
10th of the month, huh? Is zat so! 
He’ll take it when he gets it—and 
like it.” 

Result: Let this type of chiseler 
get away with it once and you'll 
never get him in line. The fact 
that you may have to pay your 
bank to carry his account is of no 
interest to him. His principal 
pleasure in life is seeing how many 
weak-kneed suppliers let him get 
away with murder. 


Remedy: Immediately your Two- 
per-cent Chiseler starts operating, 
send him a bill for the cash dis- 
count—and keep it up until you get 
it. If you let up, you're lost. Of 
course, if you are afraid to collect, 
that is something else again. 


12. The Extra-Service Chiseler 


Here’s the man who is always 
looking for a handout. Something 
for nothing is the most attractive 
thing in the world. 


He cannot 


+ 


Erwin, Wasey Transfer 
Two to London 


John H. Winters and Gager Wasey, 
both formerly of the New York office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, have been 
transferred to the London office. They 
will be members of a newly organized 
radio department of which Mr. inters 
will be manager. 

Programs ~~ in England and 
broadcast from France and Luxembourg 
are being conducted for Musterole, 
Rice roof lipsticks, Hoover cleaners, 

year tires and Thomas Hedley & 
ne Ltd., who sponsor the Oxydol 
hour. 
7 s 7. 
Appoint Ziv 

Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati, has 
been er to place the advertising 
of the TBA y Ball ane Benefit Associa- 
tion, Universal Protective Society and 
Prudence Mutual Benefit Association, 
mutual insurance companies. Other new 
accounts are Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, 
relishes and preserves and Banana 
Su’prise, Inc. 

- . . 


Directs Test Campaign 
The State Mutual Life ——- 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has ap- 
inted the Boston office of Doremus & 
mpany, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. A test campaign, to be conducted 
in Boston, will later be extended to 
other cities. 
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break your price down, but there’s 
nothing to prevent his asking you 
“a little favor.” It might be a 
matter of shipping in small lots, 
packing in special cartons, billing 
him a month later than usual, add- 
ing a do-jigger here or there. What- 
ever it is, it costs you real money. 
Because you want the business, he 
figures he can get a little extra 
service out of you for nothing— 
and half the time you don’t dare 
refuse, 


Result: You frequently let your- 
self in for added expense that cuts 
deeply into your profit. In fact, 
you might have come out better if 
you had let him chisel your price 
down in the first place. 


Remedy: Stand up for your 
rights. You’ve come through so 
far with colors flying. Chances 
are, he is just making a final effort 
to get something out of you that he 
can show to his boss and say: “See, 
I got this for nothing!” Is he go- 
ing to get away with it? It’s up 
to you. 


+ + 


Governor Stands by “No 
Sales Tax” Pledge 


Fear of retail interests that a sales 
tax may be levied in Alabama to pro- 
vide revenues for the schools has been 
lessened by Governor Bibb Graves. “I 
told the people in my campaign I would 
oppose a sales tax, and that pledge 
stands,” Governor Graves said in a re- 
cent statement. “We are going to keep 
the schools open seven months a year 
and we are going to do it without a 
sales tax.” 


Nolte Heads Crane 


C. B. Nolte has been elected president 
of the Crane Company, Chicago. John 
B. Berryman, his predecessor, becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Nolte has 
been a Crane director and executive 
committee member for the last three 
years and president of the R. W. Hunt 
Company, engineering firm, for the last 
fifteen. 

. . > 


Hatch Returns to Hurley 


A. B. Hatch, at one time sales man- 
ager of the Hurley Machine Company, 
Chicago, has returned to that organiza- 
tion as Eastern sales manager, with 
headquarters at New York. During the 
last several years he has 1 ee Pa | 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner ompeay sp 
the utilities division of the ny cine 
Corporation. 
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EEK business where business is 
good and conditions are favor- 
able. That will bring you to 
serious consideration of the Na- 
tional Capital, where demand is 
materially augmented because 
of the very considerable increase 
in consumer population. 


The National Capital Market, 
consisting of Washington and 
the 25-mile trading area into 
Maryland and Virginia, is 
doubly attractive, due to the 
ease with which a deserving 
product may be promoted. ONE 
newspaper — THE STAR, 
Evening and Sunday—will do 
it with the remarkable cover- 
age and influence of its home- 
New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL delivered circulation. 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 


Washingtonians buy, because 
J. E. LUTZ they have steady incomes; and 


Lake Michigan Bldg. Pras is 
phn aac the inclination to spend. 
Minimum cost for 
maximum results 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 








The Weekly Newsmagazine 








BOOM? 
BUILDING ? 
COMING? 


Apropos the 


TIME is now first not only in total Building Material and 

Equipment pages but also in the following sub-classifications : 

Plumbing and Bathroom Fixtures + Heating Equipment 

Paints & Varnish + Roofing & Shingles + Water Sanitation 
Cement « Lumber 

and TIME is first also for 1934 in Electrical Building Products 
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BONUS ! BONUS! 


| HAVEN'T TIME: TO 
TALK ABOUT IT ! 


“ALL THE BONUS I'M LOOKING FOR TODAY 
IS THE RULE OF THREE!” 


No question about it, there’s a bonus for 
all advertisers who use The Journal of 
Portland, Oregon. That the majority 
are with us is attested by the fact that 
the daily Journal leads in retail linage, 
general linage, total paid linage. Add to 
that, greatest daily circulation and low- 
est milline rate and you have the answer, 
the Rule of Three, the answer to any and 
all schedules in this major market. It’s 
_ anatural that you cannot afford to veto. 


The }]OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The RULE of THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
+ 32% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 

retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 

The daily Journal has the low- 

est milline rate of any daily 

in the Pacific Northwest. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . Sam Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 





Dangerous Liberty 


Now That NRA with Its Restrictions Has Failed, Inefficient 
Minority Threatens All Industries 


By Rudolph Zinsser 


Vice-President, William Zinsser & Co. 


OUR experience, both as an indi- 

vidual company and as a mem- 
ber of our industry, is in complete 
agreement with the conclusion so 
clearly set out in Henry S. Denni- 
son’s excellent article in Printers’ 
InK.* We are only sorry that 
Mr. Dennison did not go into this 
subject—so important to every in- 
dustry, large or small, particularly 
at this time—in greater detail. 

Long before the NRA was even 
thought of, as Mr. Dennison also 
points out, the idea prevailed that 
competition is the life of trade and 
that the law of the survival of the 
fittest could always be counted 
upon to rid an industry of the 
ignorant, vicious and _ inefficient. 
But, unfortunately, it can’t. They 
fail, all right, but they keep right 
on going, sometimes failing two 
or three times over again. Mean- 
while, they pull the entire industry 
to the verge of bankruptcy. 

We had what was called “profit- 
less prosperity” long before “prof- 
itless depression” came around. 
The NRA was to correct this sit- 
uation by helping the decent, ethi- 
cal majority against the stupid, in- 
efficient, unethical minority, to be 
found in every industry. As so 
often, unfortunately, proves to be 
the case, the theory was sound, but 
putting it into practice proved to 
be impossible. So the NRA is 
pronounced a failure and no one 
seems to deplore its passing, but 
we predict that something must be 
found to take its place. 

The chiseler proved stronger 
than the NRA and he won, even 
though in every industry, at the 


* “Subsidized Capital and How It Can 
Be Checked,”” Printers’ Inx, March 14, 
1935, page 7. 


outset at least, the great majority 
of the decent and ethical houses 
tried their level best to uphold and 
to live up to their code, even 
though they were not in sympathy 
with each and every feature of it. 
But the unethical and short-sighted 
element in every industry, aptly 
called “the lunatic fringe,” as usual, 
succeeded in lowering the entire 
industry down to their level, instead 
of the ethical majority being able 
to make them either reform or 
quit. 

It is interesting to see that 
S. Clay Williams, retiring head of 
the NRA, appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee investi- 
gating the NRA, warned Congress 
that it must be ready to destroy 
the inefficient minority in business 
if it determines to protect labor on 
wages and hours of work. 


Putting the Cart Before 
the Horse 


To say that prices of things 
can’t be put back to a profitable 
level, because the people haven't 
got enough money to pay decent 
prices, always seems to me to be 
putting the cart before the horse. 
Isn’t it clear that until the manu- 
facturer can sell at a profit, he 
can’t possibly pay higher wages for 
less hours? Instead, the harassed 
and worried manufacturer, selling 
at cost or below for the last two or 
three years, is asked to reduce his 
prices and at the same time raise 
wages, shorten hours and put on 
additional help. You might as well 
ask a drowning man, scarcely able 
to keep his head above water, to 
swim ashore carrying a few stones 
on his shoulders! 

Mr. Williams also remarked: 


SS - 
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“You must enforce the code for 
the social benefits involved against 
the 10 per cent that the code may 
destroy; or, if you are determined 
to avoid the destruction of the in- 
efficient units, then we have got to 
abandon the purpose of serving the 
social side. You can serve one or 
the other but you can’t serve both.” 

Giving up the NRA means noth- 
ing less than giving up trying to 
control or eliminate the cheats, the 
ignorant and inefficient in every 
industry, even though they always 
tend, in the end, to ruin the entire 
industry. The ethical, decent houses 
do not need a code because there is 
nothing in a good code that they 
do not adhere to, anyway. The un- 
ethical houses won't live up to a 
code of an industry or even the 
simplest code of ethics unless they 
are made to do so, and evidently, 
to compel or force a cheating or 
unethical house to become ethical 
or honest is “un-American” or in 
violation of the rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen. This is a free country 
and if a fellow wants to cheat or 


sell below cost or follow unsound 
or unfair business policies, that is 
his right, regardless of whether he 
drags down or destroys honest busi- 
nesses, trying to do business on a 
sound, decent basis. 


The Cheat Is the Gangster 
of Industry 


Why not say that the Govern- 
ment is interfering with the free- 
dom of the individual’s liberties 
when it gets after and arrests gang- 
sters, bootleggers and income tax 
dodgers? The cheat, the ignorant 
and destructive element in every 
industry, is the gangster and the 
crook and the grafter of the indus- 
try of which he is a member. But 
industry is powerless to do anything 
about it. 

But, it is argued, the inefficient, 
ignorant and dishonest competitor 
will fail and disappear out of the 
picture and the fittest will survive. 
They would fail if it were not for 
the banks and our ridiculous bank- 
ruptcy laws. I am not one of those 
that feel that bankers are the in- 
carnation of the devil and that all 
of the world’s troubles are due to 
their machinations. They have my 
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deepest sympathy. But, even to- 
day, and in spite of Administration 
officials to the contrary, they err in 
extending too much credit to the 
incompetent and, frequently, in the 
face of a previous bad record. 

The concern about to fail usually 
has been a heavy borrower at one 
or more banks (usually more than 
one, because when the first bank 
becomes worried and clamps down 
the lid, the borrower goes to an- 
other bank or two). The bank, 
being the largest creditor and see- 
ing that its loans are unsecured, 
promptly calls a meeting of the 
creditors and persuades them to ac- 
cept a settlement at 10 cents or 
25 cents on the dollar, as the best 
that can be salvaged out of a bad 
situation. 

An action of this sort may help 
the creditors and the bank, but the 
industry in question finds that in- 
stead of the competitor being 
eliminated, he is now in a stronger 
position than before, with 75 per 
cent of his debt burden wiped out. 
The company “re-organizes” or is 
bought on the auction block and 
starts its same old, vicious tactics 
all over again, with a much lower 
investment and overhead than be- 
fore! And the honest merchant, 
who does not fail and who pays his 
debts 100 cents on the dollar, is 
the one who is harmed and put at 
a disadvantage! 

The NRA tried to remedy some 
of the inequalities and abuses of 
the business picture and failed. 
Mr. Dennison points out that the 
evils remain. Until some way is 
found to remove or at least to con- 
trol this situation, knock-down and 
drag-out price wars will continue 
to bring the prices of everything 
down to profitless levels. Busi- 
nesses will fail, re-organize, write 
down their assets and continue all 
over again; quality will be replaced 
by shoddiness and low wages and 
unemployment will continue. 

, before we cheer ourselves 
hoarse because the NRA is gone, 
let us stop and realize what it is 
leaving in its stead—freedom and 
individual liberty to fail and de- 
stroy entire industries. 

More power to Mr. Dennison and 
his constructive ideas! 
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That Macy Formula 


It Influenced Retail Advertising and Was One Phase of a Bitter 
Price War 


Auprey, Moore & Wattace, Inc. 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Back in 1924, ’25 or °26, Macy’s, 
New York department store, ran 
some very unusual retail ‘advertis- 
ing, which not only won a Harvard 
award, but started the trend of 
high-class trade to Macy’s. 

It is my recollection that Print- 
ers’ INK ran several articles about 
this campaign and reproduced many 
of the advertisements. 

We should greatly appreciate a 
list of these, with the dates in which 
they appeared in Printers’ INK. 

Joun J. Fintey, 
Vice-President. 


IN Printers’ INK, July 5, 1923, 
was an article, “R. H. Macy & 
Company Sponsor a New Kind 
of Department-Store Copy.” This 
article said, in part, “It is not often 
that it becomes Printers’ INK’s 
duty to chronicle something new in 
department-store advertising. De- 
partment stores the country over 
advertise in pretty much the same 
way, and they have been advertis- 
ing in this way almost as long as 
memory runneth back. 

“They have failed to advertise 
themselves as institutions. The 
variety of the complexity of mod- 
ern department-store service almost 
surpasses belief. The public knows 
this slightly, but little has been done 
to make people fully appreciative of 
the value of this ramified service. 

“To give the public some idea of 
what this service is and to tell 
what it means is the objective of 
the current institutional advertising 
campaign of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc. This campaign is the ‘some- 
thing new’ in department-store 
advertising mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article.” 

Thus Printers’ INK chronicled 
the beginning of a trend which 
vitally influenced department-store 
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advertising and eventually had its 
effects on national advertising it- 
self. This was the start of the so- 
called “Macy Style,” which was 
copied and imitated, usually with- 
out the vital spark that made Macy 
advertising so successful. 

Twice during that period when 
the Bok Awards were given an- 
nually, Macy copy was among the 
winners. The Bok Awards, of 
course, in themselves meant only 
that a jury of experts had stamped 
their approval on an idea. More 
important was the fact that the 
new and fresh note injected into 
department-store copy was produc- 
ing sales and, second, was pro- 
ducing imitators. 

In 1925, one of the favorite quo- 
tations in department-store circles 
was the following: 


Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, 

Who never to himself has said, 

1 want some copy like Macy’s? 


In the mad search for the Macy 
formula, the searchers overlooked 
the point that there really was no 
formula. What had happened was 
that a large department store had 
decided that, in addition to its talk 
about prices and bargains, it would 
inject some human interest in order 
to give the store a personality. 
Some of this new type of copy was 
quite serious as, for instance, the 
institutional campaign in 1923 tell- 
ing the history of the company. 
Some of the copy was flippant in 
its good humor. All of it was de- 
signed to build in the reader’s mind 
the fact that Macy’s was a reliable, 
interesting and human institution. 

At about the same time that this 
copy was creating unusual interest, 
Macy’s famous “Six Per Cent” 
policy came under fire. The store 
constantly reiterated its policy of 
selling goods 6 per cent under the 
prices of competitors. This reduc- 
tion, Macy pointed out, was due to 
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Three recent Macy ads as grouped 
on a newspaper page 


the fact that they did only cash 
business. 

Competitors in the department- 
store field were quick to come for- 
ward with figures to demonstrate 
that the cost of a credit business 
was considerably less than the 6 
per cent Macy’s claimed to be able 
to save. 

Certain store executives, while 
denying that Macy’s could under- 
sell consistently, pointed out that 
one source of income was the 
famous “D.A.” system which put 
Macy in the savings bank business. 
Under this system a customer de- 
posited certain amounts with the 
store and then drew against these 
amounts when making purchases. 
Competitors claimed that, although 
Macy’s paid interest on D.A. de- 
posits, its profits on this business 
were considerably greater than the 
interest paid. 

The situation in New York City 
threatened at times to become 
chaotic. Several competitors an- 
nounced in their advertising that 
they would not be undersold and 
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the result was a merry price war. 
This reached such ridiculous lengths 
that price quotations on certain 
types of merchandise would change 
a half dozen times a day as com- 
petitors, through their shoppers, 
discovered Macy’s prices and met 
them and as Macy, through its 
shoppers, learned competitive prices 
and tried to under-cut. The net 
result of it all was that both 
Macy’s and its competitors were 
taking heavy losses on merchandise 
well known by brand to the 
customer. 

It was here that the national ad- 
vertiser began to feel the effects 
of the war. Macy, of course, did 
not have any 6 per cent policy on 
its own brand merchandise because 
nobody else could sell it. It did 
try to maintain the 6 per cent 
policy on nationally advertised 
brands. Time after time adver- 
tised merchandise was being sold 
by several stores in New York 
City under cost to the retailers. 

If this condition had been con- 
fined to New York City alone the 
advertiser would not have suffered 
so seriously. Unfortunately in every 
city of any size in the country 
stores tried to copy not only 
Macy’s advertising style, but also 
their 6 per cent policy. As this 
movement spread to various cities 
department-store price situations 
softened and finally melted into the 
greatest confusion. 


A Reflection of General 
Store Policy 


The Macy style was basically a 
reflection of a general store policy. 
The inside of the store was prac- 
tically re-built and there was a 
continual effort to do trading up. 
Macy’s for years had been known 
as a price-appeal store and one of 
the jobs that the institutional copy 
did was to show that in this store 
even the most exacting patrons 
would find merchandise that would 
appeal to their tastes. 

Competitors often overlooked this 
fact and, while they tried to adopt 
the Macy style of copy and the 6 
per cent theme, they did not go the 
whole way and change store poli- 
cies and equipment. 

It is an interesting fact that, al- 
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jer's FAT 


In Minneapolis, national ad- 
vertisers used 64% more 
daily food advertising last 
year in The Journal, and 599% 
more daily grocery specialty 
advertising. No wonder, with 
47,000 more circulation than 


nearest advertising rival. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc, Representatives 
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though the chain-store system had 
to stand the brunt of attack against 
deep price cutting, a single New 
York City department store was 
one of the big factors in the price 
wars which swept the country. 

When the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was passed immedi- 
ate efforts were made to clean up 
the price situation. The result was 
that Macy’s found itself on the de- 
fensive and many code hearings 
were enlivened by carefully pre- 
pared defenses by Macy’s of the 
price-cutting system. 

One of the most telling blows at 
the Macy system was the final 
approval of the retail book code, 
which estopped any store from 
selling under publishers’ prices for 
a definite period. Macy’s book de- 
partment has been one of the most 
spectacular from the point of view 
of price cutting and it was loosely 
predicted that the store would have 
to go out of the book business. As 
a matter of fact, the store is still 
in the book business, is still cutting 
prices deeply on books that are 
outside of the code restrictions and 
is still doing a sizable business. 

An interesting and fascinating 
book could be written based on the 
“Macy situation.” There is no 
question that this store was a 
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Advanced by “Progressive Grocer” 


John L. Callahan, who joined the 
editorial staff of he Progressive 
Grocer, New York, last fall, has been 
appointed associate editor. Previously he 
had been advertising manager of the 
Yorktowne Wholesale Grocery Company, 
a co-o ~ epee group of retailers in 
York, 


Woodward Represents Farm Paper 


John B. Woodward, Inc., is now 
Pacific Coast representative of The 
Semi-Weekly Farm News, published by 
the Dallas, Tex., News and Journal, 
which papers are also represented on 
the Pacific Coast by the Woodward or- 
ganization. 

. o . 


Paul Roberts Honored 


Paul Roberts, account representative 
of the Burton Ny. Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, a . has been 
awarded the Order of the wy in that 
city for distinguished service to the 
Y. M. C. A. 
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stormy petrel in the retail field dur- 
ing the '20’s, that it was watched 
more carefully by competition than 
any other store in the country. 

There is no question that it won 
the enmity not only of competitors, 
but also of a number of national 
advertisers who were disgusted to 
see their products made price foot- 
balls. There is, further, no ques- 
tion that Macy’s copy had a 
profound influence on that of de- 
partment stores and a_ traceable 
influence on the copy policies of a 
number of national advertisers. 

Of course, any such book could 
not be written today with any 
finality, because Macy’s still con- 
tinues to write its individual style 
of advertising and still continues, 
insofar as it is allowed by codes, 
its price policies. The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau has forced the store 
to modify its 6 per cent plan, but 
even today the store is able to use 
the magic 6 per cent figure, al- 
though its claims are by no means 
as sweeping as they used to be. 

No matter what the merit of 
Macy’s case as regards predatory 
price cutting, the fact remains that 
it did a real service to American 
advertising by introducing a breezi- 
ness and a human interest that 
were not there before. 
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Name Ohio Advertising Service 


Curtis Key Cutter, Inc., Cleveland, 
has placed its advertising with the Ohio 
Advertising Service, of that city. Di- 
rect mail and automobile publications 
will be used. This agency is also han- 
dling the advertising of the Duro Paint 
Company which is using farm papers 
and direct mail. 

. 


. 
To Advertise “Hob-Nob” Fabric 


James H. Dunham & Company, New 
York, Punjab Percale, are starting a 
consumer advertising campaign on their 
new all-silk fabric “Hob-Nob,” in sum- 
mer issues of pattern fashion "magazines. 
The Sterling Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, handles this account. 

. _ . 
Form Northwest Tourist Group 

The Pacific Northwest. Tourist Asso- 
ciation was organized at a meeting held 
in Butte, Mont., recently for the pur- 
pose of co-operating in attracting tourists 
to that territory. Ray Clark, manager 
of the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, 
was named president. 





Client or Agency? 


Who Inspires the Questionable Advertising? 
Continue Their Straight-Hitting 


The Copy Men 
estimony 


Opinions Assembled by 


Arthur H. Little 


WE proceed, now, with the copy 
men’s testimony at the point 
where last week’s recess left off. 

By those who read last week’s 
PRINTERS INK with that degree of 
thoroughness that characterizes the 
true seeker after truth it will be 
recalled that your master of cere- 
monies, searching out the motives 
and methods behind advertising, 
has asked copy men in scattered 
agencies to tell all. 

Hoping to shed light upon this 
matter of honesty—or the lack of 
it—in advertising, I addressed five 
questions to copy chiefs and copy 
writers ; and I picked copy men be- 
cause (1) paradoxically enough, 
they are impersonal, (2) each of 
them represents several accounts, 
and (3) they are literate. 

My questions were: 

1. In your contacts with clients, 
do you find indications of an inten- 
tion, or of a willingness, to sacri- 
fice the truth, or to gloss it, to the 
end that the sales appeal may be 
strengthened ? 

2. Are you conscious of a pres- 
sure, exerted upon you from with- 
out, to over-write, or to approve 
over-writing, to the end that the 
copy will sound more impressive 
and be more convincing and more 
persuasive ? 

3. Have you found it necessary 
to counsel against copy that, on the 
score of representation of a prod- 
uct and its virtues, you have con- 
sidered “too strong”? 

4. From your experience, does it 
seem that restraint is often neces- 
sary or often imposed. Do you find 
that your own personal Pegasus 
inclines, occasionally, to get out of 
hand? 

5. Do you believe that a copy 


writer may invoke the principles of 
rhetoric, and do so with full jus- 
tice to his subject and to his audi- 
ence, and without laying himself 
open to the charge that he has re- 
sorted to anti-social trickery? 

Last week’s session we opened 
with the affirmation of a copy 
chief. This week—and, inciden- 
tally, the order in which these ex- 
periences and opinions appear is 
influenced by no consideration ex- 
cept, perhaps, variety—this week, 
we shall open with copy writers. 
We shall lead off with five men who 
are all in the same agency—the 
Frank Presbrey Company. Inter- 
estingly enough, although they all 
write copy in the same copy de- 
partment, they are answering—as 
internal evidence so clearly demon- 
strates—individually. The first is— 


L. H. FroHMAN 


To the question: “In your contacts 
with clients do you find indications 
of an intention, or of a willingness, 
to sacrifice the truth, or to gloss it, 
to the end that the sales appeal may 
be strengthened?” No. 

To the question: “Are you con- 
scious of a pressure, exerted upon 
you from without, to over-write, to 
the end that the copy will sound 
more impressive and be more con- 
vincing and more persuasive?” Yes. 

To the question: “Have you found 
it necessary to counsel against copy 
that, on the score of representation 
of a product and its virtues, you 
have considered ‘too strong’?” No, 
because I try never to write copy 
that wouldn’t sound convincing if 
used as argument in personal selling. 

To the question: “Do you believe 
that a copy writer may invoke the 
principles of rhetoric . . . without 
laying himself open to the charge 
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y/ () Y/ readlomh 


Of our One Million Families 700,000 
do not read Any Other Weekly 


**The Smiths will want to see our nice linoleum’’— 
**The house will be painted this week’’— 
“‘Where are we going on vacation?’’ 


Such are the breakfast table conversations in the million well-to- 
do American homes, where business and home purchases are 
being influenced every week by The Literary Digest. 


Seventy per cent®™ of these families read only one weekly —The 


Literary Digest. Use the other three weeklies of more than a 
million circulation as much as you will—you cannot reach this 
vital market of home owners and executives unless you use The 
Literary Digest—at the remarkably low cost of $2400 per page 
—% of a cent per page per family. 


Selection is a very important factor today when pocket books are 
slender. The Literary Digest covers so many responsive homes 
exclusively that it can be added to any list of publications. 

Low rates and The Advertising Guide (mailed to subscribers) have 
in the past two years built up a record of unsurpassed results to 
Digest advertisers. 





* Dr. Starch's latest report on Magazine Effectiveness lists 
duplication between The Digest and the other three im- 
portant weeklies as follows: 9.2% of Digest readers also read 
Weekly A.9.3% of Digest readers read Weekly B.11.3% of 
Digest readers read Weekly C. A total of 29.8%. Families 
reading three weeklies are counted twice. An allowance for 
this might reduce the percentage to 20% or less. To be ultra 
conservative we have taken the maximum figure. This re- 
veals an unduplicated audience of more than 700,000 Digest 
teading families — a vitally important market for every 
national advertiser. 
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Vie dterary Dicest 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY SELLS HOME 
AND BUSINESS MARKETS THROUGH THE 
LITERARY DIGEST 


Proof of the double market reached by The Literary 
Digest was found in the Verified Results Survey for 
Armstrong Cork Company. This survey indicated that: 


1. Armstrong sold each of 61 women $55.45 worth 
of linoleum for each 100 inquires of this char- 
acter received. 


2. Armstrong sold each of 84 business executives 
$135.23 worth of linoleum for each 100 inquiries 
of this character received. 


The Literary Digest has done well on a cost per inquiry 
basis on the “home” list and has maintained a regular 
lead in the “business” group. 


DUTCH BOY LEAD SECURES 163 JOBS PER 
100 DIGEST READER INQUIRIES 


In 1934, Dutch Boy White Lead returned to the pages 
of The Literary Digest after an absence of 17 years. For 
this return the National Lead Company selected 7 full 
pages in 4 colors. 


For their own information, National Lead checked on 
the sort of reception this campaign was securing. Result 
—second lowest cost per inquiry, and 143 homes paint- 
ed to every 100 Digest inquiries. 


Aud now, from William Koust, advertising manager of 
National Lead —““We have confirmed our faith in your 
publication as an advertising medium by ordering for 
1935 the same schedule as was bought last year — 7 four 
color pages.” 





12 Digest Verified Results Surveys have established the value of 
magazine advertising generally, and proved specifically the results 
that advertisers are getting in The Literary Digest. 
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that he has resorted to anti-social 
trickery?” Yes. 

My copy theory: 

A—Present subject forcefully from 
standpoint of prospect’s needs and in 
such a way as to get his agreement 
with you. (Don’t introduce contro- 
versial points.) 

B—Say nothing in print that 
would sound unnatural or uncon- 
vincing in the mouth of a salesman. 

C—Construct your copy around 
something so individual that it would 
not be as good a piece of copy for 
your competitor as for your client. 

D—Write in such a style that the 
reader is conscious of the subject, 
rather than the author’s technique. 


Next, I give you— 
J. L. Boranp, Jr. 


Answering question No. 1: The 
client, rather than the agency force 
in general, or the copy writer in par- 
ticular, is inclined to stretch fact 
and exaggerate advertising state- 
ments. I believe the reason for the 
copy writer’s comparative reticence 
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is due to his impersonal appreciation 
of the fact that misstatement in ad- 
vertising is an eventual boomerang 
to sales. The advertiser sometimes 
loses sight of this fact, due to pride 
in his product and a natural eager- 
ness for immediate sales. 

In answer to the question, “Are 
you conscious of a pressure, exerted 
upon you from without, to over- 
write?” Oftentimes, for reasons 
stated above. 

In answer to the question, “Have 
you found it necessary to counsel 
against copy that you have consid- 
ered ‘too strong’?” Yes. 

About Pegasus: Usually, in the 
first draft of copy, I “ride Pegasus 
to the limit,” that I may exhaust 
possibilities for novelty and fresh- 
ness in copy approach. I try, how- 
ever, in editing the early drafts, to 
temper these with good judgment 
and anticipate what I expect will be 
the client’s hard-and-fast rules re- 
garding the advertising presentation 
of the product. 

I feel that a copy writer should 
and can be more than a “mouth- 











A.N. A. 


Reports 


Six women’s magazines declined 25% in 
newsstand sales; five weeklies declined 
25.5% in newsstand sales; five general 
magazines declined 40% in newsstand sales 


—between 1929 and 1934. 


The A. N. A. analysis also shows a decline in 
total circulation of 3.9% for these sixteen 
publications in the same five years. 


[ osntinn Lite a oo  caiisliniton 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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piece” for an advertiser. Sound 
ideas, as well as ability to transcribe 
the advertiser’s thoughts, should be 
among his contributions. 


Next, we hear from— 
J. H. Mricier 


To your first question, there is no 
“ves” or “no.” The answer depends 
entirely upon: (a) the client him- 
self; if he is a high-pressure type. 
he is likely to favor bombastic copy; 
if he is conservative, he is likely to 
“lean over backwards”; (b) some 
businesses are more competitive than 
others and, therefore, require more 
competitive copy. 

In answer to question 2 (about 
outside pressure): Here, again, the 
personal preferences of the client 
are likely to have a decided influ- 
ence upon the type of copy we write. 

In answer to the question, “Have 
you found it necessary to counsel 
against copy that you have consid- 
ered ‘too strong’?” No. On the 
contrary, I think that most of the 
“toning down” is done by the client. 

In answer to the question about 
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check-reining Pegasus: I don’t see 
how anyone can write convincing 
copy without imposing some self- 
restraint. 


In the final analysis, common 
sense should be the yardstick for 
judging copy. If a little exaggera- 
tion will help sell goods and nobody 
will be hurt by it, I see no objection. 
However, there is justified criticism 
being directed at the crude over- 
statements contained in publication 
and radio advertising for many drug 
products. 

Added thought: Advertising man- 
agers of concerns anxious to produce 
advertisements that pull are more 
inclined to pass copy, or suggest 
copy, that is slightly exaggerated, 
on the basis that it is “hard-hitting.” 
Heads of businesses, looking at ad- 
vertising from the long-pull stand- 
point, are less likely to want any 
advertising that may be open to 
criticism. 

Next, another Presbrey man who 
finds it easier to control himself 
than to control the clients. He is— 











Tae American Home Reports 


A gain of 150% in newsstand sales in the 
same period, and a gain of 72% in total 
net paid circulation in the same five years. 
This was done without promotion, short- 
term efforts, premiums, or other extrane- 


ous inducements. 


This phenomenal growth invites your at- 
tention, and we welcome investigation. 


Publishers 


OF so SR es 


SEATTLE 


Toe American Home 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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J. L. Morr 


Answering your questions, in my 
experience : 

1. I have found no intention or 
even willingness on the part of cli- 
ents to sacrifice or gloss over the 
truth for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing sales. 

2. I am conscious at times of pres- 
sure exerted from without to’ over- 
state facts for the purposes of mak- 
ing copy sound more convincing and 
persuasive. 

3. Therefore, I have found it nec- 
essary upon occasions to counsel 
against copy that is “too strong.” 

4. 1 do not find myself inclined 
to get out of hand, or to let my en- 
thusiasm run away with me in copy. 

5. I certainly believe that a copy 
writer is entitled to invoke every 
legitimate principle and device of 
persuasion without laying himself 
open to the charge that he has re- 
sorted to anti-social trickery. 


And next, the fifth of the five 
Presbrey men in our symposium. 
He is— 

Frank E. HAMMER 


I have found that what advertisers 
desire or receive in honesty of copy 
_ is as different as the character of 
individuals. 

The copy writer at first submits 
what he thinks the advertiser ought 
to have. What the advertiser gets 
later depends on his reactions to the 
first copy. The average copy writer 
may have no more feeling of social 
responsibility than the advertiser 
has, where his income is concerned. 
Let’s not be wrong on that point. 

I believe the trend is strongly 
away from misstatement. Criticism 
of advertising methods within the 
profession has made advertising men 
more careful. Much general pub- 
licity for discreditable methods has 
caused the public to be more cau- 
tious in accepting advertised state- 
ments in their full implications. 
The result is that more business men 
are learning that continued growth 
depends on complete honesty. The 
copy writer will not stand in the 
way of the adoption of such a policy. 

Next, an executive of the Federal 
Advertising Agency. He reminds 
us that, all the time, the copy writer 
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knows pretty well what he’s doing. 
I present— 


K. W. Prume 


1. I find desire, although not an 
expressed intention, to exaggerate 
the facts on the part of the clients 
in the writing of claims for products’ 
superiorities. 

2. There is some pressure from 
clients as a rule, to encourage over- 
writing. 

3. I frequently have found it nec- 
essary to counsel against copy that 
is too strong to be convincing. 

4. I believe that a copy writer is 
less apt than a client to need re- 
straint. 

5. In my opinion a copy writer 
may know the principles of good, 
persuasive writing without being ac- 
cused of exaggeration or trickery. 

In general I would say that a copy 
writer knows pretty well whether he 
is writing to give a true impression, 
a deliberately false impression, or in- 
dulging in a harmless exaggeration. 
How a copy writer curbs himself in 
regard to this is a matter of not only 
ethics, but of good advertising judg- 
ment. The same thing applies to 
the contact man in his relationship 
with a client. There is no doubt 
but what exaggerated copy is not as 
a rule as persuasive or as convincing 
as copy that restricts itself to plac- 
ing the product advertised only in 
its most favorable light. 


Next, a plain-spoken gentleman 
who wonders how advertising can 
be honest at all, who wonders if 
the whole question of advertising 
honesty isn’t sophomoric and aca- 
demic, and who further wonders if 
bringing the question up will not 
lead to further side-stepping Your 
chairman makes so bold as to feel 
that few of our witnesses have 
side-stepped at all. And with that 
interpolated remark, I introduce— 


ALFRED STANFORD 
The Blackman Company 


Briefly here are a few quick re- 
actions: 

A great deal of advertising is dis- 
honest in that it overstates, over- 
emphasizes an obscure but actual 
point. 

The worst form of advertising dis- 
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Awy Ick TODAY, LADY? 


Eskimos would be mighty poor prospects for an ice 
manufacturer. Even his star salesmen couldn’t budge 
them. And sending salesmen to call on poor prospects 
isn’t being done. 


Yet, what about your printed salesmen, your newspaper 


advertisements? How many live prospects do they 
reach ... how many Eskimos? For after all, when it 
comes to actual sales results, it isn’t the number of 
people your salesmen contact . . . it’s the kind of people 
that counts! 


That the EVENING LEDGER reaches the right kind 
of people in Philadelphia . . . people who have money to 
spend and who are spending it regularly for advertised 
products . . . is definitely revealed by the experience of 
local retail merchants. Because it does a far better sell ng 
job for them, they place a far greater proportion of their 
advertising in its pages. What it is doing for them it will 
do for any advertiser willing to look beyond mere circu- 
lation figures for the more important factor of RESULTS! 


PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


More news for readers . + more sales for advertisers 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW YORK: Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42d Street 
CHICAGO: John E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avenue 
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honesty is where the writer has 
sweated himself into believing his 
own trumped-up enthusiasm. 

I have never encountered an out- 
and-out crook among any advertisers 
I have served. Neither have I found 
one who wished the bad features of 
his product given fair prominence. 

This leads me to ask how, by its 
nature, can advertising be honest, in 
the strict sense of the word? 

Finally, if the whole question is 
not a trifle sophomoric and aca- 
demic, does it not lead to more cant 
and evasion to bring it up? 


Next, a commentator who looks 

at the matter psychologically : 
OrMaNnpE S. CLARKE 

Copy Chief, Churchill-Hall, Inc. 

It seems to me that the cause of 
questionable policies in advertising 
is mainly psychological. It resides 
in the simple fact that we have some- 
thing to sell. There arises at once 
an assumption, conscious or sub- 
conscious, of a fight to be won, a 
barrier to be destroyed. 

“We've got to make them read it; 
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they won’t read it otherwise.” From 
this deliberate attitude springs much 
of the non-deliberate anti-social 
trickery complained of by the public. 

The copy man, preparing to write, 
places the product before him and 
tells himself that he has something 
to sell. That’s fatal. From this 
thought is born the superlatives, the 
exaggerations and the trickery. 

There is nothing new in my con- 
tention. Nor need the seller apol- 
ogize for being a seller. On the 
contrary. All of us at some time or 
other have something to sell—be it 
a product, an idea or a purpose. All 
advertising is special pleading. But 
special pleading need not mean the 
sacrifice of common honesty, nor re- 
sort -to trickery. 

Advertising—good advertising—is 
news. Wider recognition of this 
and a greater respect for advertising 
—and the power of its influence 
should result in a different attitude 
toward its creation. 

In my contacts with clients, I 
have found no indication of an in- 
tention, or even willingness to sacri- 
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fice the truth, or even to gloss it, to 
the end that sales appeal may be 
strengthened. 

I am not conscious of any pressure 
exerted upon me from without to 
over-write, to the end that the copy, 
thus overblown, will sound more im- 
pressive and be more convincing and 
more persuasive. 

I have not found it necessary to 
counsel against copy that, on the 
score of true representation of a 
product and its virtues, I have con- 
sidered “too strong,” except when 
due only to the inexperience or 
faulty judgment of the copy writer 
rather than pressure from without. 


The quality of eloquence is a 
characteristic of effective copy and 
skilled and deliberate employment 
of the principles and devices of per- 
suasion is legitimate, providing such 
methods are not invoked to conceal 
or exaggerate. 

No amount of exaggeration, ob- 
serves our next witness, will enable 
an unworthy product to survive; 
and thus he implies, so it seems, 
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that unworthiness of product some- 
times is the covert offender. In- 
troducing— 


Mirton S. GoLpstein 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 


It has been my experience that 
clients, on the whole, do not wish 
to exaggerate or make misstate- 
ments in their copy. Naturally, they 
are anxious to present their story as 
effectively as possible, but I have 
never had one instance where a cli- 
ent requested “stretching the truth.” 

If a product does not contain an 
inherent sales story, it has no place 
on the market and no amount of ad- 
vertising will keep it there. It seems 
to me that getting across a straight- 
forward presentation of a product's 
merits in a compelling, convincing 
manner is all any advertiser hopes 
to do. This, of course, calls for en- 
thusiasm on the part of the copy 
writer. However, such enthusiasm 
must necessarily be anchored to 
common sense, for enthusiasm with- 
out sincerity never did make a sale. 

There is no question in my mind 
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but what a great majority of people 
resent trickery in advertising or arti- 
ficial devices used to win their at- 
tention. Too often, if they are 
impressed by a “clever” idea, they 
are unable to recall the name of the 
product thus advertised—“but it was 
a swell idea.” It is a pretty safe 
assumption that the majority of peo- 
ple have common sense and react in 
proportion to the extent to which an 
advertiser recognizes this common 
sense. 


And finally, we close this week’s 
session with an agency president 
who brings a pointed thought for 
agencies. He is— 


WALTER SEILER 
President, The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 


Our clients not only welcome, but 
demand honesty in advertising. I 
believe that copy writers on the 
whole have no intention of being 
anything but honest. Occasionally, 
however, their enthusiasm gets the 
better of them and they try to ex- 
press that zeal with exaggeration 
rather than a strict adherence to 
facts. Sometimes exaggeration is a 
result of laziness. It is unquestion- 
ably easier to indulge in exaggera- 
tion than it is to build up a forceful 
presentation of facts. 


oe wy rey by 
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yt: y Woodall has been os Red 
personal representative of H. 

president of the Thomas Sublehin 
Company. He will handle special wor 
on “Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers” and Industrial Equip- 
ment News. Mr. Woodall formerly was 
with the Chilton and Class Journal di- 
rectories and, more recently, was presi- 
dent and general manager of MacRae’s 
Blue Book Company. 


s . . 
C. B. Vial Buys Interest 
in Barnes Michigan 

Charles B. Vial, formerly head of the 

printing department of the General Mo- 
tors Pe or ony has rcha 
terest in the Barnes Michigan Corpora- 
tion , ucers of direct mail. He 
joins company as vice-president and 
director. 

eee 


Leaves Holland Furnace 


Paul Bruns has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertisin, 
of the Holland Furnace Company, Hol- 

Mich. He had been with the 
company for seventeen years. 
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Where there is dishonesty in ad- 
vertising I believe it is usually due 
to one of two reasons. In the first 
place, the product is of mediocre 
quality and contains no inherent 
sales advantages. The copy writers 
resort to exaggeration to offset pauc- 
ity of appeal im the product. In the 
second place, an active competitor. 
for one reason or another, may be 
using wildly superlative claims and 
the copy writer in self-defense falls 
into the same error. 

Personally, I do not agree that a 
copy writer needs to resort to exag- 
geration to write effective copy. I 
believe that the strongest, most ef- 
fective copy is copy that is honest 
and written with force and punch. 
I believe further, however, that an 
agency executive should exercise dis- 
crimination in the selection of cli- 
ents that he serves and products that 
he advertises. 

If the product is one of merit 
and the client is honorable there 
will be no need or excuse for dis- 
honest advertising. 


Next week, the testimony will 
continue. Among other matters, 
we shall hear the case history of a 
hotel that advertised, subtly, a 
non-existent, 500-foot tower. 


+ 


F. J. Maxted Advanced 
by “Collier’s” 

F. J. Maxted, Western manager of 
Collier’s for a number of years, has been 
appointed armen advertisi manager 
and will be located at New "Fork k head- 
quarters of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany. He is succeeded as Western man- 
ager by Norman C. Green, who has been 
a member of the Western staff, covering 
Northern Ohio territory. 

. . . 
Japan Paper Company 
Elects Miller 


Warwick C. Miller has been elected 
secretary of . Japan Paper Company, 
New York. has manager of 

Philadel hia branch for twelve 
years. Mr. iller was the guest of 
honor at a_ testimonial luncheon ten- 
dered him by the Poor Richard Club 
and the a Club of Advertis- 
ing Wom rofe. to his return to the 
New York o 


Kerr Joins aden 

Harry T. Kerr has ronenet from the 
National acing 8 3s Compan ny oe 
York, to join the J. Walter ompso: 
Company, New Yo Ly 





I See Where... 


T? amend Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act S. 944 came 
up before the Senate on the calendar on March 29, and was passed 
over as was S.5.... Senate by amendment ups total allotment for Food 
and Drug Administration from $1,943,637 to $2,193,637. . . . Chairman 
Prall of Communications Commission takes crack at “blood-and-thunder 
programs” for children... . 

+ . ” 
Illinois State Recovery Act held unconstitutional by McLean County 
(Ill.) Circuit Court in decision involving automobile code. . . . Federal 
Judge Raymond at Grand Rapids holds retail oil dealers’ code uncon- 
stitutional, . . . Question of whether broadcasting is or is not interstate 
commerce becomes major one with numerous States proposing to tax 
broadcasting under sales taxes. . . . 

. 7 
Photo-engraving national code budget for period January 1 to June 16, 
1935, is $25,492.75 with budget for balance of 1935, $30,061.25 if code con- 
tinues. .. . Canadian Bureau of Statistics reports increase in employment 
in Canada at March 1, of 16,340 persons over February 1... . Loans by 
HOLC up to March 14 total over $2,500,000,000, according to New 
York Times... . 


Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative Association did wholesale volume of 


farm supply business of over $3,000,000 during 1934, increase of $1,000,000 
for year, with business including gasoline, kerosene, oil, fertilizer, insec- 
ticides, seed, twine, coal, paints, cement, fence, etc. During 1934, members 
of Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange bought over $12,000,000 worth of 
farm supplies through their organization, increase of nearly $3,000,000 
over 1933, bulk being for feed and fertilizers. . . . 


Calavo growers of California to make investment of 10 cents a packed 
flat for advertising this season. . . . Securities and Exchange Commission 
announce aggregate value of trading on twenty-two registered exchanges 
in January was $1,201,728,494 compared with $1,154,083,453 in December, 
$1,051,192,672 in November and $846,270,159 in October. .. . Present Con- 
gress contains one ex-publicity director, one ex-radio announcer, no ex- 
advertising men... . 

. . . 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics issues Census of Retail Merchandise Trade 
in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces for 1933. . . . Robert B. Smith, 
former newspaper man and former director of publicity of FHA, raised 
to assistant to Administrator Moffett. . . . Standard Statistics Company 
announces “National advertising continues to run ahead of a year earlier 
by about 6 per cent and indications are that this lead will continue over 
the near term.” . . . Modernization loans insured by FHA now over 
$49,500,000. . . . Public hearing on uniform sales contract forms for 
stereotype dry mat industry canceled. . . . 

- . . 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics issues census of industry reports on 1933 
men’s furnishing goods industry and coffee, tea, spice and miscellaneous 
food industries. . . . March issue of Federal Home Loan Bank Review 
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contains article on “Advertising and Publicity for Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations.” ... AAA will pay farmers $100,000,000 in spite of 
the fact that said farmers could not possibly exceed quota if they wanted 
to... . Arizona passes 2 per cent sales tax as does South Dakota and 
Washington State... . 


“Most of the major industrial groups made gains in 1934 over 1933 either 
by increase in profits or decrease in deficit and there were 100 individual 
companies reporting an improvement to every forty-four that made a 
poorer showing,” says National City Bank of New York. . . . Value of 
retail sales of new passenger automobiles shows very sharp increase from 
January to February, 1935, according to Department of Commerce. .. . 
Rural retail sales up 13 per cent in February over January with South 
showing largest gain followed by East, Far West and Middle West... . 


Wholesale commodity prices declined moderately during week ended 
March 23 making Bureau of Labor Statistics index for week 78.8 per 
cent of 1926 average, while same Bureau reports retail prices of food 
down one-half of 1 per ecnt during two-week period ended March 12, 
with current index 121.7, up 12.5 per cent over one year ago and 34.4 per 
cent over March 15, 1933... . 
. . . 

Crawford of Michigan introduces H.R. 6979 “to prohibit secret cash re- 
bates ; rebates given in the form of merchandise whether in form of that 
sold or otherwise ; advertising allowances in form of cash or merchandise 
whether in form of that sold or otherwise; and rebates in form of freight 
allowances in any form whatsoever.” .. . Looks as though Congress will 
be with us until mid-summer. . . . / Advertisers alarmed over wave of State 
trade-mark registration bills. . . . State legislatures beginning to adjourn 
though some run on for a week with clock stopped. . . . 


“Business expansion of last five or six months halted for the time being 
at a level slightly above that of a year ago,” says Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York... . “When full information is available for the first 
quarter (of 1935) it will be found that general business activity for the 
period as a whole was at a considerably higher rate than a year ago. . . 
Nothing has yet devetoped to modify the expectation that the nation’s 
purchasing power this year will be lower than last. Consequently since 
business activity during the first quarter was at a higher rate than a year 
ago it is evident that there has been over expansion which sooner or 
later must be corrected by curtailment. The present outlook is that this 
corrective movement will be definitely in evidence during the second 
quarter,” says “Business Conditions Weekly” of Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute... . 
7 . o 


Review of Reviews index of general business 64.2 on March 23, against 
63.9 previous week and 63.8 corresponding week a year ago. . . . Business 
Week index 63.5 against 63.1 preceding week, 64.6 a year ago and 69.5 
average 1930-34. 
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Where Business Is Good! 


| re- 


that Michigan today has all of the requirements for advertising 
ow : results. Industrial employment is back to normal. Farmers 
will are getting increased prices for their products. Folks in 
state Michigan have money to buy and are buying. 
urn 

Reach the Best of Michigan 
eing (Outside of Detroit) with 


‘om- 


first The Booth Newspapers 


the 


ae These eight modern newspapers circulate in the territory 
ion s 






rata that has benefited most by this returned prosperity. Each 

year covers a market rich in possibilities for advertisers. 

this More than a quarter of a million copies of Booth Newspapers 

-ond are delivered every evening to these families who have the 

| In- money and the desire to buy. 

Linst Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 

05 Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 
1. A. KLEIN, Inc., Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 

S. 50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Publishers’ Licenses Now! 


How Insurance Policy Safety Is Jeopardized Through Some New 
and Strange Legislation 


A.rrep M. Best CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As members of the National 
Publishers’ Association we are 
writing to you on a matter which 
we feel is of direct and vital im- 
portance to you because it is part 
of an organized attempt, never be- 
fore made in the history of our 
nation, to muzzle and place under 
political dominance a branch of the 
publishing business. 

To understand the matter you 
must know that for thirty-five 
years we have published factual 
reports, and for thirty of those 
years ratings of insurance compa- 
nies, based on the averages of the 
insurance business and not our own 
arbitrary standards. We publish 
eighteen annual volumes dealing 
with various phases of insurance 
and three monthly and _ three 
weekly papers. Our circulation is 
not only nation-wide, but interna- 
tional, and we are recognized as 
the standard authority on the finan- 
cial condition and operating meth- 
ods of insurance companies. 

It is of vital importance to the 
public that no insurance company 
be permitted to solicit and collect 
premiums by misrepresenting its 
financial condition. In the last few 
years thirty life insurance compa- 
nies have failed, with an estimated 
loss to policyholders of $180,000,- 
000; and a considerable additional 
number of relatively small life in- 
surance companies are continuing 
to operate and sell their policies to 
the public on the strength of state- 
ments indicating solvency despite 
the fact that the Insurance Depart- 
ments in the States in which these 

companies are incorporated should 
know them to be insolvent. Still 
other companies are in unsafe con- 
dition, although they have not 
reached the point of actual insol- 
vency. 
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In our opinion, the acceptance of 
premiums by an insolvent life in- 
surance company should be made a 
felony. This is a worse offense 
than acceptance of deposits by an 
insolvent bank. 

The above facts are clearly re- 
flected by our reports and ratings, 
and a well-organized attack is being 
made by proposed legislation, the 
effect of which is to suppress 
knowledge of these conditions, 
through the introduction of bills 
either forbidding the publication of 
reports and ratings of insurance 
companies or requiring publishers 
to obtain, upon intolerable condi- 
tions, a license from the Insurance 
Department. Such bills have been 
introduced in several States. 


Libel Feature Particularly 
Objectionable 

In one of these States, Kansas, 
the bill attempts to deprive pub- 
lishers of certain fundamental de- 
fenses to action for alleged libel. 
This libel feature is particularly 
objectionable, and obviously would 
attempt by intimidation to suppress 
fair comment. On its face it ap- 
pears logical as it simply prohibits 
comments or ratings which are 
false, misleading or “incomplete” ; 
but it could be used as a basis for 
libel suits on frivolous charges, 
and the defendant would, prima 
facie, be assumed guilty of libel, 
with malice, and subject to punitive 
as well as compensatory damages. 

Licensing legislation, giving very 
broad discretionary powers to the 
Insurance Commissioners, could be 
so administered as to permit weak 
insurance companies, without the 
check of scientific and disinterested 
analyses and comment, to misrepre- 
sent themselves to the public as 
being in strong financial condition, 
and also to cover up any sins of 
omission and commission of such 
Insurance Departments. 

It is our well-supported opinion 
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that these bills, if enacted into law, 
would not only be an unconstitu- 
tional infringement of the right of 
free press, but that they indicate a 
dangerous trend that would be 
inimical to public interest and all 
honest publishers. 

This letter is written not in an 
effort to obtain selfish support for 
ourselves, but only to make certain 
that you know that this effort to 
suppress a portion of the press of 
the country exists, and is therefore 
of grave import to every publisher. 
If it could be successfully main- 
tained that a publisher must re- 


+ 


Hat Accounts to Mears 


The Caradine Hat Company and affil- 
iates, the Helmet Corporation of Amer- 
ica and Strawfel Hat Manufacturers, 
St. Louis, have placed their advertising 
with Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., St. Louis 
agency. Helmet will use magazines, 
trade publications, and direct mail. 
Strawfel is using newspapers, trade pub- 
lications, and direct mail. 

. . * 


Has Excursion Advertising 


Streckfus Steamers, Inc., has 4 
pointed Kelly & Stuhlman, Inc., St. 
ouis agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers in port cities along 
the Mississippi, Illinois and Ohio rivers 
are being used, supplemented by radio 
and direct mail. 
* 7” ” 


Death of C. E. Brindley 


Charles Elton Brindley, secretary and 
treasurer of The New Yorker, died at 
New York this week, aged sixty-five. 
He had been a business associate of 
R. H. Fleischmann, president and pub- 
lisher of The New Yorker, which was 
founded in 1925, for forty-six years. 

* e ° 


Leaves World Broadcasting 
Adrian J. Fianter has resigned as 
sales promotion manager of the World 
Broadcasting System, Inc., New York, 
and as editor of the company’s service 
bulletin, “World News.” 
eee 


Meyer A. Cohen Joins Agency 


Meyer A. Cohen, formerly with the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company, 
has joined the Feigenbaum Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, as an account ex- 
ecutive. 

* « . 


Italian Paper Names Laco 

Il Commerciante Italiano, New York, 
a weekly, has appointed Richard L. » 
formerly with ve Advisory 
Council and Laco Studios, Inc., in 
charge of advertising and promotion. 
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quire a license before furnishing 
his subscribers with facts and com- 
ments insurance companies, on 
the ground that the insurance busi- 
ness is impressed with the public 
interest, there is no reason why 
similar licensing restrictions could 
not be imposed upon all publishers 
desiring to comment upon other 
types of institutions in which the 
public is directly interested, such 
as public utilities, railroads, etc., or 
on any subject impressed with the 
public interest. 


Atrrep M. Best, 
President. 


+ 


Start “Beer Distributor” 


Beer Distributor, a monthly, started 
pectecetion with a March issue. Joseph 
ubin, editor of Brewery Age, is also 
editor of Beer Distributor. Offices are 
at 43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, and 55 
W. 42nd Street, New York. 
* e +. 


Now Jack Frost Sales Manager 


Henry J. Smith, formerly raw sugar 
buyer, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the National Sugar Refining 
Company, New York, Jack Frost Sugar. 
He is su ed as raw sugar buyer by 
Earl B. Wilson. 


Made Radio Director, Rankin 


_Rod Arkell has been appointed radio 
director of the Wm. H. Ra in Com- 
pany. Engaged in radio work for five 
years, he previously was, for ten years, 
publisher of a group of Florida news- 


papers. 


. * . 
J. P. Harding with Todd 
J. Phelps Harding has been appointed 
head of the letterhead department of 
The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
Todd xretstegragns. He formerly was 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of Curtice Brothers, Blue Label foods. 
eee 
Ogilvie Sisters Name Peterson 
John M. Peterson has been appointed 
eneral manager of the Ogilvie Sisters 
les Corporation, New York. He was 
until recently treasurer of one of the 
J h & J _ bsidiaries. 





e* e ao 

Heads Berry Brothers 
T. J. Campbell has been made presi- 
dent of Berry Brothers, Inc., varnish 
manufacturer, He had been 
vie ident and general manager and 
will continue to act in the latter capacity. 

e*e @ 


Flood Leaves Gulf 


R. J. Flood has resigned as manager 
of the sales promotion department of 
the Gulf Refining Company, Pittsburgh. 





Coupons in Business Papers 


Each Inquiry Means Large Potential Sales, but Advertisers 
Overlook Volume-Producing Technique 


By Don 


OUPONS in_business-paper 

advertising are few when 
compared to the total volume of 
advertising addressed to dealers. 
This is an understandable condi- 
tion, but certainly does not excuse 
the low-grade coupon technique 
demonstrated by the majority of 
the advertisers who try to build 
retailer inquiries. 

There are, of course, certain 
basic differences between the rea- 
sons for using consumer coupons 
and those for employing dealer 
coupons, 

First and foremost is the differ- 
ence that most consumer coupons 
are used to get new sales from 
people who have not bought be- 
fore whereas many of the dealer 
coupons are addressed to retailers 
who have been buying the product 
regularly. 

Further, the consumer inquiry 
usually involves a free or low- 
priced sample of a product that 
requires only a small investment 
on the part of the consumer. Al- 
most every consumer coupon has 
one or two purposes in mind; 
either to build a request for a 
sample or for advertising litera- 
ture. To be sure some companies 
intend to send a salesman or have 
their dealers send a salesman as a 
follow-up, but as a general thing 
they do their best to conceal this 
purpose. 

Dealer coupons, on the other 
hand, often go after inquiries that 
may represent several hundred 
dollars of potential purchasing 
power and almost always the re- 
tailer knows that his inquiry will 
eventually be followed by the 
salesman. 

As a matter of cold fact, the 
dealer coupons always represent 
higher potential purchasing power 


Gridley 


than that used to build consumer 
inquiries. Thus an advertiser can 
figure roughly that an inquiry 
which builds a good dealer outlet 
may be worth several hundred or 
several thousand times a single 
consumer inquiry. 

What are some of the purposes 
for which coupons are used in 
business papers? 

First, to get quick introduction 
of a new product. A manufacturer 
who wishes to add a product to a 
line can, by the use of effective 
coupons, supplement his salesmen’s 
efforts in getting quick distribu- 
tion. This type of advertising will 
be helped by the use of coupons 
which pull scattered inquiries from 
dealers who may not have been 
visited by salesmen or whose in- 
terest has been aroused by sales- 
men’s calls and is brought to a 
head by seeing the business-paper 
advertisement. 


Getting Inquiries When 
Entering a New Field 


Closely allied to this use is that 
of getting inquiries for a manu- 
facturer who is entering a new 
field for the first time. Here the 
problem is one of the hardest that 
the modern advertiser has to meet. 
Unless his product is revolutionary 
—and even sometimes when it is— 
he is faced with a great many diffi- 
culties, 

He is likely to be entering an 
over-crowded field where retailers 
are anything but anxious to add 
new items, particularly from com- 
panies with which they are not 
accustomed to deal. Furthermore, 
he has a tremendous job ahead of 
him in getting quick coverage of 
the country with his salesmen. Yet 
it is essential to have some kind 
of coverage before he can launch 
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“,.. Cannot Be Ignored” 


It was a State Legislature that inadvertently paid the highest 
possible tribute to poster advertising. That august body pro- 
hibited certain commodities from appearing on the panels be- 
cause such advertising cannot be ignored. 


The Rabbit Gentlemen illustrated above are not ignored. To 
the contrary, they are well and favorably known in metropolis 
and cross-roads village. Penick & Ford’s consistent use of the 
panels has helped bring about that highly desirable result. 


Posters offer a medium geared exactly to today’s swift tempo. 
The “U S” organization knows how to fit this medium to your 
product and plan, and can work with you, either direct or 
through your advertising agency. 


POSTER PLANTS AT ERIE, PA., AND NEWPORT, KY. 
(The poster illustrated above was produced at the Erie Plant) 


ViI00 


Cidth_f 4 
Yhe UNITED STATES PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
309 Beech St. 52-XE. 19th St. 205-X W. Wacker Drive 409 Cross St. 


Ag VO 
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Wanted! 
Good Fortune Tellers. 


A good space buyer needs to be a good 
fortune teller in a sense—for every time 
he buys space he takes a chance on the 


future. 


Circulation figures tell you what happened 
during the past several months, but the 
advertising bought now will run in the 


next several months. 


And so Printers’ INk—despite its splen- 
did showing over the past six months period 
when it not only maintained its long held 
leadership, but also showed the largest gain 
among its competitors in practically all 
important classifications of net-paid-in-ad- 
vance circulation—still urges publishers, 
agencies and others among its advertising 


prospects to consider the future. 


‘Does Printers’ INx’s long-time standing 
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—its clearly established record in its opera- 
tions editorial, circulation and advertising 


—its reputation for the kind of policies 


that give the advertiser his money’s worth 


and deserve his trust—do these things in- 
dicate that it might be safe to buy now and 
gamble on the next six months, the next 


year, or the next several years in fact? 


Printers’ INK only asks that such ques- 
tions be answered by the advertiser for 
himself carefully, on considered facts and 


analytical judgment of record. 


The facts speak for themselves if given a 
chance. And they’re not all on the first 
page of the A. B. C. report under “Total 
Net Paid.” Some of the points on pages 
two, three and four may speak softly, but 
they tell much. 
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Business-paper coupons can be 
livened with illustrations 


any effective national advertising. 

Therefore, business-paper adver- 
tising that can build inquiries 
from dealers, no matter how they 
are scattered about the country, 
will help him in his distribution 
problems. He may not be able to 
send salesmen to make immediate 
follow-ups on all the inquiries that 
he gets, but once a dealer’s name 
is in his files he is able to do an 
aggressive mail follow-up anyway. 
Also, the more names of this kind 
that he can pass along to his sales- 
men, the more he helps them build 
distribution. 

Occasionally coupons are used 
to get direct orders. This is likely 
to be the least productive of all 
uses of dealer coupons for the quite 
obvious reason that a single piece 
of even super copy seldom gets a 
dealer to invest the amount neces- 
sary to put in a representative col- 
lection of a product or group of 
products. Consistently large orders 
are the result of consistent cam- 
paigns of advertising and personal 
selling. 

Where the direct order type of 
coupon is most effective is in those 
cases in which there is a possibility 
of fill-in orders between salesmen’s 
calls. A few years ago one or 
two companies occasionally used 
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order blanks as coupons. Today 
such coupons are seldom seen, but 
sometimes are used effectively. 

One of the two most common 
uses of dealer coupons is to sam- 
ple the product. This is particu- 
larly effective in the cases men- 
tioned above where a manufacturer 
is introducing a new product in a 
field where he is already selling or 
where he is entering a new field 
for the first time. 

It is surprising the comparatively 
small amount of dealer sampling 
that is done. One of the favorite 
tricks of the old-fashioned travel- 
ing salesman was to carry samples 
of his product wherever he went 
and, as for instance in the case of 
food, he almost literally forced 
these samples down the throats of 
his dealers. An old-fashioned 
wholesale grocery salesman used 
to keep his household pretty well 
stocked with food supplies from 
samples that were furnished him 
and he knew that he could give 
out to his dealers about as many 
samples as he wished and get the 
backing of the manufacturer. 

An alert dealer is always inter- 
ested in trying products. For that 
reason he is likely to be at least 
a little sympathetic toward the 
sample offer in business papers. 

There is an interesting phenom- 
enon here which has shown up in 
the experiences of several compa- 
nies. Once it is understood, how- 
ever, it is easy enough to explain. 

Several companies that are sam- 
ple-minded so far as the retail 
trade is concerned not only push 
samples through salesmen but use 
business papers to build more in- 
quiries for them. They have found 
to their momentary surprise that 
the dealer coupons were not overly 
productive of sample inquiries. 

A little investigation and reason- 
ing indicates the answer. The 
dealer who has already been sam- 
pled by a salesman is not likely to 
write for samples. 

Therefore the most effective use 
of the sample type of coupon can 
be made by the company that has 
not done wide sampling through 
its salesmen. The only trouble 
here is that this type of company 
is not likely to be sample-minded 
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enough to think of coupon posi- 
bilities. 

A second common use of dealer 
coupons is to get inquiries for 
printed literature. This ranges all 
the way from examples of the type 
of literature that is being sent out 
to customers to special portfolios 
explaining unusual merchandising 
plans and the like. As might be 
expected, it is in this use of the 
coupon that most ingenuity is 
shown. 

Coupons are also employed fre- 
quently to offer special deals. This 
is particularly effective when tied 
up with a mail drive and work by 
the salesmen. It will probably 
work out best when used by a 
company with a comparatively 
small number of salesmen who do 
not cover the trade frequently. 
Thus when a new and inviting 
deal is offered, the manufacturer 
may hope to build a reasonable 
amount of country-wide coverage 
by means of effective advertising. 

Of course there is a certain type 
of dealer coupon which has not 
been mentioned; namely, the cou- 
pon that is designed to build direct 
sales to dealers of equipment that 
they use themselves, such as cash 
registers, store equipment and the 
like. Since this in the last analysis 
is consumer advertising, the dealer 
not buying the merchandise for re- 
sale does not come within the lim- 
its of this article. 

There are a few facts which the 
advertiser must realize in using 
dealer coupons. 

The first is that his volume of 
returns in numbers will seldom, if 
ever, be very high. Even business 
papers with comparatively large 
circulation are not likely to build 
high volume returns. This is not 
a reflection on the medium but 
may be accounted for in a number 
of ways, some of which have al- 
ready been suggested. 

For instance, it has already been 
pointed out that a sampling coupon 
used by a company whose sales- 
men are vigorous samplers may 
not pull high returns. On the 
other hand, the returns that it does 
pull may be highly important be- 
cause they indicate dealers who 
are interested in the product and 
who have not had the story from 
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the salesmen. Leads developed in 
this way are certainly red hot. 

This leads to the consideration 
of a second fact which is impor- 
tant in any consideration of dealer 
coupons. Each dealer inquiry rep- 
resents important potential busi- 
ness. As has been pointed out 
earlier in this article, the dealer 
who inquires about a product or a 
plan represents hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars of potential 
sales. This is a consideration too 
frequently overlooked by manufac- 
turers using business papers. 

Another factor often overlooked 
is the necessity of advertising to 
dealers who already carry the 
product. Each dealer represents 
considerable investment of time and 
money on the part of the manu- 
facturer. Therefore, coupons which 
will build interest among dealers 
are likely to be permanently produc- 
tive of far more than their im- 
mediate apparent value. 

The most overlooked considera- 
tion of all, however, is indicated 
by the failure of so many business- 
paper advertisers to use the coupon 
technique that has been developed 
over a period of years by national 
advertisers who have had expe- 
rience in building inquiries. It is 
surprising, in fact, to find that a 
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Mail-order technique applied to 
dealer copy and layout 
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number of manufacturers who try 
all the tricks of psychology in lay- 
out when preparing coupons for 
consumers forget all these when 
using business papers. 

It would be a wholesome exercise 
for these manufacturers to do two 
things ; first, to make a pretty thor- 
ough study of coupons being used 
in general media and, second, to 
compare the technique behind such 
coupons with that behind the aver- 
age coupon in a dealer medium, if 
that can be called technique at all. 

Recently I went through a group 
of business papers and examined 
nearly 100 coupon-bearing adver- 
tisements. Of these five only in- 
dicated any apparent understand- 
ing of the simplest principles of 
coupon preparation and of the five 
only two would be considered rea- 
sonably effective if used in con- 
sumer media. Further check 
demonstrated that out of the 100 
coupon-bearing advertisements, a 
dozen were in the advertising of 
companies that employ effective cou- 
pons when they talk to consumers. 

One of the most interesting ad- 


vertisements studied was one for 
Valentine & Company. This was 
a homely advertisement by any 


standard, but was built along 
typical mail-order lines. It had a 
dramatic headline, several pictures 
with plenty of punch, and a coupon 
with the heading “Mail This Cou- 
pon—Now!” with an illustration 
attached. 

There may be certain outside 
factors which will interfere with 
the productiveness of this particu- 
lar advertisement, but the average 
mail-order man, after he had used 
his blue pencil to satisfy some of 
his pet hobbies, would admit that 
this particular advertisement was 
at least greatly superior to the vast 
majority of coupon-bearing adver- 
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Skeptical Lynchburg Officials 
Refuse Permit 

A replica of the Massachusetts State 
House is now on tour but to leave 
Lynchburg, Va., out of its itinerary. A 
permit to use the streets of the city was 
refused by the city officials who took 
the position that the motor van’s visit 
was part of an advertising scheme for 
a brick veneer and was not a good-will 
trip, as claimed. 
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tisements found in business papers. 
Another advertisement, less spec- 
tacular but quite effective, was 
used by Jergens-Woodbury Sales 
Corporation in talking to chain- 
store buyers. This coupon was 
designed to build inquiries con- 
cerning a new automatic powder 
demonstrator and sampler and 
carried at its top a picture of the 
demonstrator and sampler itself. 

In few of the coupon-bearing 
advertisements was there any indi- 
cation of pointing devices either 
direct or concealed and yet con- 
sumer coupon technique is built on 
the foundation of just such devices. 

Considering the sales potential 
of business-paper advertising my 
study of coupons revealed an al- 
most sh6cking disregard of sim- 
ple advertising principles. 

I have heard a number of adver- 
tisers excuse their lack of use of 
coupons by saying, “Well, we have 
tried them, but they did not pull.” 
Of course they didn’t pull because 
they were so designed that they 
had almost no sales appeal what- 
ever. Indeed it is frequently a 
miracle that business-paper cou- 
pons such as are widely used pull 
any inquiries at all. 

Nearly six years ago I made a 
similar study and it is significant 
to me that there has been no de- 
velopment in efficiency in the use 
of dealer coupons. In fact if any- 
thing has happened there has been 
a loss of efficiency. 

The unfortunate result of this 
condition is that an effective form 
of advertising often suffers un- 
justly because of its apparent lack 
of pulling power for some manu- 
facturer. At the same time these 
manufacturers suffer because they 
do not put in the time and atten- 
tion necessary to build effective in- 
quiry-making coupons. 


+ 


Hinde & Dauche Paper 
Buys Box Firm 

The Hinde & Dauche Paper Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has acquired the Evans 
Fiber Box Company, Chica and the 
Chicago sales branch of inde and 
Dauche will be consolidated with the 
new plant. Eric R. Schueler, vice- 
president and sales manager of the 
Evans company, will be in charge of 
Chicago operations. 
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A DAILY SPORTS PROGRAM..... 


In America’s No. 1 Test Market Is Now for Sale 


WTIC’s Special Sports Program 
offers advertisers a rare opportun- 
ity thoroughly to cover a prosper- 
ous population at reasonable cost. 

The program will start at the 
opening of the baseball season and 
will give the scores of the Na- 
tional, American and International 
Leagues, together with interesting 
comments on baseball and other 
current sports. 

Time: 6:45 to 7:00 P.M. Seven 
days per week. Added Fea- 
ture: Scores repeated at 11:00 to 


11:05 P.M. seven days per week. 

The majority of people in the 
WTIC Communities are depend- 
ent on the radio for that day’s 
sport news. The program, there- 
fore, reaches a peak audience. 
1,580,000 in the primary coverage 
area. 680,000 more in the secon- 
dary coverage area. (Jansky & 
Bailey survey figures.) 

This program is necessarily of- 
fered subject to prior sale. For 
particulars and price, telephone or 
wire at once. 


WTIC 


60,000 WATTS 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corp. 


Member New England and 
NBC-WEAF Networks 
PAUL W. MORENCY, General Manager 
JAMES F. CLANCY, Buwsiness Manager 


New York Office, 220 East 42nd Street, J. J. Weed, Mgr. 
Chicago Office, 203 N. Wabash Avenue, C.C. Weed, Mer. 


THE WTIC COMMUNITIES— 
A PROSPEROUS POPULATION 
IN A COMPACT MARKET 
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Contest for Retail Salesmen 


Flexible Enough to Include All Stores, It Also Offers Worth- 
While Prizes 


By Eldridge Peterson 


N the realm of contests, one type 

that seems to be less frequently 
heard of than others is the contest 
planned solely for the retail sales- 
man or clerk. 

Such a contest undoubtedly pre- 
sents certain difficulties. But inas- 
much as over the last few years 
many companies have come to real- 
ize that, while it is important for 
their salesmen to fill the shelves of 
retail outlets, the work of helping 
to move their products off these 
shelves is equally important, it 
would seem that the sales stimula- 
tion of a contest might in some 
instances prove effective at that 
important point in the sales circle 

the retail store. 

One characteristic of a contest of 
this kind, of course, has to be 
simplicity, since many stores frown 
on any contest that will require a 
lot of attention to details and inter- 
rupt the already busy routine of 
the store. Some other rules that 
should be borne in mind to insure 
the success of a retail clerk contest 
are the following : 

1. The contest should be suffi- 
ciently flexible so that smaller out- 
lets have an equal chance with the 
larger ones. 

2. The contest should have some 
definite objective. 

3. Don’t make entry into the con- 
test too complicated. 

4. A company should not stress 
a too selfish motive first. 

5. Prizes should be worth while. 

6. Dealers should benefit in some 
way from the contest even if they 
don’t win. 

In the light of these general ob- 
servations, it is interesting to see 
how a contest which has just been 
started by Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., 
meets the various problems that 
this type of contest implies. 


Beginning on April 1, and lasting 
over a period of nine selling weeks, 
this company is conducting a 
$10,000 prize contest “to find the 
best 500 salesmen of Enna Jettick 
Shoes.” The period of this con- 
test, incidentally, coincides with the 
heart of the spring and summer 
selling season. As a corollary ob- 
jective of the campaign, the com- 
pany announces that after the 500 
best retail salesmen of Enna Jet- 
ticks have been found, the winners 
will be asked to tell how they go 
about selling and the results of 
these explanations, analyzed, will 
be used later to show all shoe sales- 
men how to do even better shoe- 
selling jobs. 


Outline of the Contest 
Details 

The following is a brief outline 
of the various phases of the con- 
test: 

Prizes: Four new 1935 automo- 
biles with $8,000 in cash distributed 
to the other 496 winners constitute 
the awards. Entrants will fall into 
one of four classifications so that 
in each classification there will be 
one winner of an automobile, one 
second-prize winner of $200, and 
other cash awards down to $10. 

Method of determining winners: 
The contest is to be based on 
points. Each sale of Enna Jetticks 
at $5 or $6 to an old customer will 
count for ten points and each sale 
to a new customer will count 
twenty points. A new customer is 
defined as “a person who buys a 
pair of Enna Jettick Shoes at $5 
or $6 during the contest who has not 
bought Enna Jettick Shoes within 
the last two years.” In order for 
an entrant to qualify for the points 
that go with a new customer he 
will be required to submit a card 
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headed, “I am a new Enna Jettick 
customer” underneath which is to 
be printed the name and address of 
the customer, the store name and 
salesperson’s name. These cards 
are to be submitted to the company 
headquarters and are later to be 
answered by F. L. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the company, in a letter 
welcoming each new customer into 
the Enna Jettick family. These 
cards are to be submitted to the 
home office of the company weekly 
during the period of the contest. 
Scoring: Score cards provided by 
the company are to be sent in to 
the company’s contest manager at 
the close of each week. Each selling 
week starts on Monday morning 
and ends on Saturday night with 
the closing of the store. Sales 
figures on the score card are to be 
given in pairs of shoes sold, and 
are to be certified by the manager 
of the department or the head of 
the store and all figures are to be 
net sales with returns deducted. 
Making the contest fair: In or- 
der that all stores may have an 
equal chance for their clerks to 
win, they have been grouped 
according to the population of the 
cities in which they are located 
and thus are aligned with 
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From these specifications it awill 
be seen that the prizes awarded are 
generous enough to appeal to the 
efforts of the retail clerks. Again, 
there are a sufficient number of 
prizes so that every retail clerk will 
feel that he has a chance to win. 
The contest has been shaped so 
that it has an appeal not only to 
the salespeople but to buyers and 
store owners. For the salespeo- 
ple, it appeals not only through the 
prizes but through the recognition 
it will bring to them as super-shoe 
salesmen. To buyers it means 
added volume of business, a faster 
turnover at the peak of the season, 
new selling records for the depart- 
ment and a satisfaction in proving 
that the department has a good 
selling staff. To the store owners 
it means the good-will of the sales 
people, of department managers, of 
new customers, old customers, 
added business and_ substantial 
profits, 

Of course one factor in such a 
contest that is extremely important 
is the manner in which the contest 
itself is promoted. “The Enna 
Jettick Retailer” published by Enna 
Jettick Shoes, Inc., devotes its 
whole April issue to the rules and 





stores in other cities of 
relatively the same size. 
Prizes allotted to these 
various groups are iden- 
tical and a complete set 
of prizes is assigned to 
each group. There are 
four such groups based 
on the figures of the 
United States Census 
(1930). The grouping 
is as follows: 

Group One—Under 
20,000 population. 

Group Two—20,001 to 
100,000 population. 


REPORT BY PAIRS SOLD, NOT POINTS EARNED 


~—_MAMES 4. WATE AS 


PeteR. Price 
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Group Three—Shoe 
stores in cities over 
100,000 population. 

Group Four—Depart- 
ment stores in cities over 
100,000 population. 
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Stores will send in this 
simple report each week 
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details of the contes:. Distributed 
to the clerks, it will answer any 
questions they may have. 

In addition to the contest details, 
this publication also describes the 
national advertising that the com- 
pany is planning over the period of 
the contest in order to stimulate 
public interest. Illustrations of the 
advertisements that will appear in 
eight leading publications are also 
given and a complete new advertis- 
ing mat service featuring the shoes 
advertised in the magazines is of- 
fered free for those stores that 


= 


Sponsors Poster Contest 


A poster contest, in which all adver- 
tising agencies and artists in any way 
engaged in the advertising of beer may 
articipate, is being sponsored by the 

aster Brewers Association of America. 
This contest is a preliminary to the 
annual convention of the association 
which will be held in Cincinnati in Oc- 
tober. Contest details may be obtained 
from Allen E. Beach, of Littleford 
Brothers, Cincinnati, who is chairman 
of the publicity committee. 

° . . 


Directs Ray Day Promotion 
. Truman Steinko has been appointed 


sales promotion manager of the Ray Day 
Piston Corporation, Detroit. He was 
formerly with the advertising and sales 
promotion staff of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration. 

eee 


Heads Berdan Sales 


F. C. Schreiber has been appointed 
sales manager of the Berdan Company, 
Toledo, wholesale grocery firm which 
specializes in Berdan brand coffees. He 
was at one time in charge of sales of 
Armour & Company, Chicago. 

. 7 . 


Joins Pittsburgh Printer 

J. C. Rutherford, for the last five 
years advertising manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Company, Jeanette, Pa., 
has joined the executive contact staff of 
the Liberty Show Printing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Appoints Sun Agency 
_ ae Lambert, Ltd., Toronto, has 
inted the Sun ‘Advertising Company, 
oledo, to handle its advertising. This 
, also handles the advertising of 
arion Lambert, pa. St. Louis. 
7. . 


Has Dairy Account 

Premier Dairy Brands, Inc., a divi- 
sion of the Borden Company, has placed 
its advertising account with the Chicago 
office of Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
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wish to use local newspaper adver- 
tising to help their retail clerks in 
the contest. 

The suggestion is also made that 
window displays during the contest 
will help to stimulate sales and tie 
in with this effort. The publication 
also carries an article telling shoe 
clerks what it will mean for them 
to belong to the “500” Club, in 
which they automatically become 
members if they win. Members in 
this club are also to receive an offi- 
cial Enna Jettick “500” Club pin 
that every member can wear. 


+ 


Buys Cumberland “News” 


The Cumberland, Md., Daily News, 
a morning per, has been bought by 
the Cumberland Times, published eve- 
nings. The Daily News will continue 
as a morning paper and will be under 
the editorship and managership of Wil- 
liam L. Geppert. The Devine-Tenney 
Corporation, which has been the national 
advertising representative of the Times, 
will represent both papers which will be 
sold in combination. 

a . . 


M. E. Scott with Chevrolet 


Myron E. Scott has joined the sales 
pawtee department of the Chevrolet 
fotor Car Company, Detroit. Formerly 
a photagren her of the Dayton, Ohio, 
News, he will direct the All-American 
Soap Box Derby which will be promoted 
this year by Chevrolet. 

eee 


Starts “Ship, Rail and Air” 


Ship, Rail and Air is a new monthly 
being published for the transportation 
industries. It is being published by 
Ship and Rail Publications, Inc., 110 
East 42nd Street, New York. Frank 
Zotti is editor and publisher. 

. . . 


Elected by Gold Medal Foods 


Raymond L. Brang has been elected 
vice-president of Gold Medal Foods, Inc. 
He has been with the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany at San Francisco for several years 
and will assume his new duties at 
Minneapolis in the near future. 

: eee 


Represents “American Druggist” 


W._L. Davidson has been appointed 
New England manager of the American 
Druggist, New York. He formerly was 
with Drug Topics, Liberty, and was en- 
gaged in newspaper work in Havana. 

*. o . 


With De Vaulchier & Blow 


Georges Wilmet, who has been engaged 
in —- work for fifteen years, has 
joined -Vaulchier & Blow, Inc., New 
York, product and package designers. 
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Women Want Descriptive, 


Not ABC Grade, Labels 


(Continued from page 10) 


postscript my neighbor added: 

“Naturally, I cannot be too sat- 
isfied with the present set-up. I 
expect the canners to experiment 
and to improve their methods of 
canning foods so that the goods I 
buy tomorrow will be finer in 
flavor, color, texture and in every 
way than the ones that are avail- 
able today.” 

After all, my personal acquain- 
tanceship with homemakers is lim- 
ited as is that of anyone. While I 


believed it presented an accurate 
ey of a splendid food market, 

wondered if the attitudes varied 
geographically. That is why I 
asked the same questions of many 
women with whom I conversed in 
my travels. 


I wanted to obtain a 
more accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of women’s thoughts 
about labels. 

Whenever I visit the various sec- 
tions of the country as a repre- 
sentative of the editorial staff of 
Woman's Home Companion, I like 
to enter as many homes as possible 
in order to obtain by first-hand ob- 
servation a knowledge of food and 
household equipment habits. This 
is extremely helpful in the planning 
and writing of our practical arti- 
cles. 


A Successful Way to 
Secure Information 


One of the most successful ways 
of securing the information I seek 
is that of accompanying the home 
service women, who are with the 
utilities or with household equip- 
ment dealers, on their service calls 
to homes, where they solve the 
problems women have about using 
and caring for electric and gas 
ranges, automatic refrigerators, 
dish washers, electric mixers and 
beaters and other appliances. I 
am usually presented by the home 
service woman not as the repre- 


sentative of my magazine, but as 
an out-of-town friend who has 
come along for the drive and the 
chance to see the country. 

This enables me to study at first- 
hand the actual problems women 
have in their kitchens, and to build 
practical articles on newsy subjects. 
In this way I learned that the first 
request the owner of a fine new 
range usually makes is for a menu 
for the company dinner, one that 
will impress the family and guests. 
In discussing the subject of com- 
pany menus, I found it easy to in- 
troduce a thought about canned 
foods and then to ask about labels. 
Every place I went I found that 
the reactions of women were iden- 
tical to those of my home-town 
friends. 


Heard No Expression 
of Dissatisfaction 


On the whole, housewives knew 
little or nothing ‘about either the 
ABC grade or the descriptive 
labeling proposals. They were not 
disgruntled consumers. I heard no 
expression of dissatisfaction with 
the standard canned goods now on 
the market, or their labels. 

In the Eastern section of the 
country, eight or nine of the home- 
makers I talked with said they had 
voted for the grading system in 
the various clubs of which they 
were members because they sup- 
posed it was a step in the right di- 
rection. They had been told that 
this system would make for uni- 
formity in canned goods and thus 
simplify buying. They admitted 
that they usually fell in line with 
new causes that they hoped would 
eventually aid them in marketing 
and in performing other ‘household 
tasks efficiently. Everywhere there 
was evidence that women are 
ambitious to improve the conditions 
under which they live. 
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As I recall the fascinating in- 
formal kitchen chats I have had 
during the last six months with 
hundreds of homemakers in all 
parts of the country, I have no 
hesitation in repeating my state- 
ment, for the sake of emphasis, 
that women will welcome descrip- 
tive labels on cans. I firmly believe 
they will be disappointed in the 
ABC grading system if it is 
adopted. 

[he housewife’s needs cannot be 
met by the grading plan, first of 
all, because uniformity is an im- 
possibility. There will be no way 
for her to know whether the prod- 
uct being purchased is at the top, 
middle or bottom of the grade A, 
or any other grade range. Yet 
there will inevitably be considerable 
variation within each grade, de- 
pending on the many inspectors’ or 
graders’ opinions and on the agri- 
cultural conditions in the various 
localities. For example, grade A 
tomatoes produced in Utah will be 
quite different from those harvested 
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in Delaware. Neither the human 
element nor climatic conditions can 
be dismissed lightly. 

The demand of the consumers I 
have talked with is for lower 
prices for canned goods if prices | 
can be reduced without affecting 
quality. 

Have the proponents of the grad- 
ing system determined who will pay 
for the large crew of Government 
inspectors who must be hired to 
decide which products are to be 
placed in the various grades? 
Either the consumer or the canner 
must bear this additional cost di- 
rectly, or the consumer must pay 
it indirectly by taxation. Since 
there are approximately 3,000 can- 
neries in operation for a few 
months of the year, it takes no 
imagination to appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of finding men capable of 
accurately grading canned foods. 
It requires years of training to be 
an expert grader. Confusion is 
certain to result. And how can 
there be uniformity when hundreds 
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of men are deciding about the vari- 
ous grades? 

The reasons why homemaking 
women are enthusiastic about de- 
scriptive labels are obvious. They 
. desire concrete information that 
will help them immediately in buy- 
ing. The labels will carry the facts 
that no grocer can supply today 
because every term, used to de- 
scribe a food in cans, will be deter- 
mined by tests or measurements. In 
other words, every label will have 
a clear, scientific definition which 
everyone, grocer, canner, house- 
wife and Government official will 
interpret in the same way. 

If this plan is adopted, the wo- 
man at the store can look at the 
labels and check over the various 
terms, such as tenderness, size, den- 
sity of the syrup, consistency and 
other items, and know what is in 
the can. She can shop quickly for 
she can readily detect which prod- 
uct is the best to buy. She will be 
able to tell if price indicates qual- 
ity or if it is a bait. That is, goods 


on special sales can be checked for 
quality so a housewife can know 


whether or not she is getting a real 
bargain. Moreover, she will know 
if the food is adapted to the use 
to which she expects to put it: that 
is, for garnishing, for fancy salads, 
for casserole dishes, for puddings, 
for stews, or for sandwich filling. 
In other words, a clever cook 
employs a different canned aspara- 
gus for a salad, where she desires 
perfect tips, than .she does when 
the vegetable is to be hidden in a 
soup or masked with cream sauce. 


+ 


Vitamins for Dogs 

A new campaign for Calo will lay 
emphasis on the importance of vitamins 
in dogdom. The California Animal Prod- 
ucts Company, Oakland, in a larger 
newspaper campaign, will feature its 
product as containing everything that a 
dog needs for vim, vigor and vitality. 

eee 


With “American Home” 

A. M. Galletly is now with the New 
York office of Country ‘4 and Amer- 
ican Home where he will engaged on 
the sales staff of American Home. He 
formerly was with the Sinclair Refining 
Company. 
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With the quantity of the contents 
listed by cupfuls or the number of 
pieces, the can of the proper size 
can be instantly selected. 

Everywhere women in the home 
expect the canners to make im- 
provements in the future, as they 
have in the past, in the quality of 
their products. They think life 
would be dull without progress. 
Housewives point with pride to the 
remarkable work that has been 
done in recent years to produce 
canned vegetables, for example, of 
fine color. They heartily approve 
of some of the changes for the 
better in the flavor of canned foods 
and ask that more of these be made 
as research in field, orchard and 
laboratory and invention in the 
factory make them possible. 

Experienced canners believe that 
grade labeling will subtract from 
the incentive for improvements in 
quality because a product which is 
in grade A, no matter how miracu- 
lously it is altered and bettered, still 
will be grade A. There will be no 
A plus. They feel it will be neces- 
sary in many instances to bring 
the top of grade A down, that is, 
lower the quality to the lower level 
of the grade, in order to meet com- 
petition on a price basis. 

All the women with whom | 
talked stressed their hope that no 
reform would be made if confusion 
and higher prices would be brought 
about by the change. I never en- 
countered one honest-to-goodness 
housewife who was not eager for 
descriptive labels when she learned 
what they were. 


+ 


Oklahoma Club Re-elects 


Neal Barrett, president, and Don 
Snyder, vice-president, were re-elected 
by the Oklahoma City Advertising Club 
at its recent annual meeting. Members of 
the executive board are Paul Hoheisel, 
E. A. Hamilton, Tom Gordon, A. 0 
Fuller, Roxie Adams and Hugh Terry 

* + 


Gannett Elects Davenport 

Erwin R. Daven rt, monies of the 
executive staff of & Company, 
manufacturer of Patan been 
elected a director of the Gannett Com- 
pany, publisher of the Gannett news 
papers. 
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New York, Aprit 4, 1935 


It seems to us, 
plainly speaking, 
that two organi- 
zations as important and dignified 
as the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
should be able to discuss the agency 
compensation proposition without 
taking unnecessary and _ sarcastic 
cracks at each other. There is a 
vital issue involved and it will never 
be settled by calling names or vent- 
ing personal dislikes or prejudices. 
Speaking chronologically, three 
trustees representing the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers (Lee 
H. Bristol, Allyn B. McIntire and 
Stuart Peabody) retained Albert E. 
Haase and I. W. Digges to study 
agency compensation and render a 
report. The resulting document be- 
came rather widely known as the 
Haase report—considerably to the 
discomfiture of the A. N, A. and 
especially of Mr. Haase. 
In the fullness of time, the agents 
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issued a lengthy analysis of the 
A. N. A. report and throughout 
called it the Haase report. The 
analysis did not even refer to him 
as “Mr.” Haase—just plain Haase. 
It did, however, use “Mr.” when 
speaking of James A. Young, 
whose survey issued in 1933 caused 
all the present shooting. 

Now comes “An Advertiser,” 
elsewhere in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, with some stinging comments. 
This advertiser, a member of the 
A.N.A., refers to the “Benson” re- 
port—meaning the analysis put out 
by the A. A. A. A. Mr. Benson did 
assemble this report, but wrote only 
a small portion of it. Presumably 
—and with good cause—he is not 
ashamed of the document any more 
than Mr. Haase is ashamed of the 
A. N. A. report. Perhaps, if there 
had been fewer “Haases” used in 
the A. A. A. A. analysis, “An Ad- 
vertiser” might not now be writing 
about the “Benson” report. 

But, after all, isn’t all this sar- 
casm unimportant and entirely be- 
side the point? Isn’t it serving to 
prolong the purely controversial 
side of the argument in a rather 
ridiculous way? 

All the principals in this affair— 
agents and advertisers—are very 
decent gentlemen. None has ever 
been in jail, so far as we know. 
But, witnessing the war of hostile 
words—which has descended dan- 
gerously near to personalities—one 
would almost expect the leaders in 
the discussion to be hauled up some 
morning on a charge of conspiracy, 
murder or treason. 

And the important part of it all 
is that nothing as yet has been 
brought up as a fitting substitute 
for the present agency commission 
system involving the standard dis- 
counts of 15 and 2. 

Printers’ INK is strongly in 
favor of the status quo until some- 
thing better has been advanced and 
has said so repeatedly on these 
pages. It therefore favors the 
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A. A. A. A, side of the controversy. 
But it does wish that name-calling 
could be ended. Perhaps if every- 
body remains good-tempered and 
judicial, an ideal agency compen- 
sation system, satisfactory to all, 
may be evolved. Stranger things 
have happened. 

This week Print- 

Fuse for ERS’ INK is the 

Back-fire startled recipient 
of quite the most candid publicity 
release that has fluttered into these 
offices in years. 

The headline of this envelope-ful 
of dynamite reads: “NEW CUS- 
TOMERS FOR BARS.” A sub- 
heading explains: “Blank Plan 
Pulling in the Non-Drinkers, In- 
creasing Noon Liquor Sales.” 

And the first paragraph of text 
further explains: “An effective as- 
sault on the great market of 
non-drinkers, or very infrequent 
drinkers, is now being made by 
restaurants and bars through this 
new advertising and merchandising 
policy.” 

Let there be no quibble. Print- 
ers’ INK recognizes that, in all its 
forms, potable alcohol is licit mer- 
chandise. In our pages we have 
recorded the methods by which its 
producers and distributors have un- 
dertaken to solve their merchan- 
dising problems. 

But always we have realized— 
and we have assumed that all re- 
sponsible persons engaged in the 
industry also have realized—that 
here is a business intimately influ- 
enced by public reactions, It is 
a business to whose policies and 
practices the public is peculiarly 
sensitive. 

Admittedly, in these premises it 
is difficult for the industry to draw 
the line of discretion. There is that 
extenuating factor known as en- 
thusiasm. But not even enthusiasm, 
and certainly not good business 
judgment, can justify a frame of 
mind that conceives and enacts an 
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“assault” upon the market of non- 
drinkers. 

An assault is an act of violence. 
Inevitably, it brings on reprisal. 
And public ill-will is a terrible 
kick-back. 

Right often, as the public well 
knows, that which is flattered by 
the epithet “bad taste in advertis- 
ing” really is a shadowing-forth of 
porcine greed—and for that adjec- 
tival association we probably owe 
an apology to Sus scrofa. 

Greed contributed mightily to the 
bringing on of Prohibition. Let 
the liquor industry beware that the 
public, disgusted, can arise again 
and drive the industry’s business 
back into the malodorous jungle of 
bootleggery. 


It is not too vio- 
lent an assump- 
tion to say of 
advertising that, with all its faults, 
it often contributes to the amenities 
of business—which, of course, is a 
department of living—and so ren- 
ders more tolerable our existence 
on this planet. 

Signalizing the comeback of a 
famous producer in industry, the 
Automotive Daily News dedicates 
an issue to Studebaker. In gratify- 
ing volume, the special issue carries 
advertising, all of it congratulatory. 

Among the signers of the con- 
gratulations are these—all competi- 
tors: General Motors, Graham- 
Paige, Auburn, Reo and Autocar. 

Among the congratulators, also, 
is the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks! 

It seems not too much to say that 
advertising is worth while if only 
it has made possible such an ex- 
pression of good-fellowship. 


Congratulating 
Competitors 


When faddists 
and theorists fall 
out, it does not al- 


Dieting Peter, 
Starving Paul 
ways follow that honest men get 
their due; but right often the cleav- 
age cracks a kind of cosmic smile. 
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Consider the Department of Agri- 
culture. With a text-book and a 
slide-rule, the D. of A. ministers, 
or something, to American farm- 
ing. At least, by basic intent, it is 
with the agrarians that the De- 
partment, presumably, is primarily 
concerned. 

But in government, fashions 
change. What yesterday was the 
Department of the Interior tomor- 
row may be mis-navigating the 
Navy. Specifically, in the current 
Administration, the Department of 
Agriculture, bustling itself into the 
position of defender-in-chief of the 
consumer, finds itself operating— 
and not at all to its displeasure—as 
a Department of Business. 

Yet the Mid-Western farmer, 
with one eye on the weather and 
the other alert for that pot of gold 
at the end of the New Deal rain- 
bow, suffered not at all from jeal- 
ousy. Indeed, perhaps he rejoiced. 
For if his own Federal department, 
academic as it might be as to 
method and mudless as to boots, 
could find the time to smack the 
city slickers, maul the malefactors 
of commerce, and clout the cap- 
tains of industry, then the country, 
thanks to the specialized chastise- 
ments, might be better off. 

Nor did the farmer feel concerned 
—at first—when his department’s 
Bureau of Home Economics took 
to tossing off bulletins on how and 
what to eat. No plowman, burning 
calories at a rate commendably 
comparable with the metabolic con- 
sumption of his tractor, ever 
bothers his head much about diet. 

Indeed, it seems that almost no- 
body really knew all of what was 
afoot until, the other day, when 
H.R. 6718, appropriating funds for 
the Department's activities, touched 
off an explosion in the House. 

Representative Hope, of Kansas, 
had introduced an amendment that 
would prohibit the Department's of- 
ficers and employees from “issuing 
or causing to be issued any public 
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statement that advocates reduced 
consumption of, or that asserts it is 
undesirable to use, any wholesome 
agricultural food commodity.” 

It seemed, said Mr. Hope, that 
the Bureau of Home Economics 
had “gotten into the hands of a 
group of food faddists who have 
proceeded to carry out their pecu- 
liar theories so far as diet is con- 
cerned by issuing bulletins and 
publications and by going on the 
platform and speaking over the 
radio, urging a change in the 
dietary habits of the American 
people. The principal change they 
have suggested has been one that 
would involve a great reduction in 
the consumption of wheat and other 
cereal products.” 

Epilog: Mr. Hope’s amend- 
ment failed, but not until after Mr. 
Carlson, of California, had burned 
into the Record these words: 

“There are a lot of benefits to be 
obtained from dietary suggestions ; 
but we don’t believe that our Gov- 
ernment’s money should be used 
to impair the progress of an in- 
dustry now struggling for its very 
existence.” 


After NRA— 
what? As we 
stand at an eco- 
nomic crossroads, there come from 
Washington, in a news-service let- 
ter, two significant sentences. 

“Recently, labor has been playing 
its cards well. It trusts Adminis- 
tration commitments even less than 
does industry; and it gets its quid 
pro quo first.” 

Since Gompers, labor’s leadership 
has been mediocre. Yet labor has 
been scooping in the chips. 

And what of industry? Is indus- 
try’s leadership of an order even 
lower? Perhaps the answer is that 
industry, having forgotten all it 
ever knew of poker, hasn’t sense 
enough to call. As Bret Harte 
might have observed, sometimes in- 
telligence will beat even a cold deck. 


Time for a 
Showdown 








~ 
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770,000 FOOD 
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To This Magazine’s Advertisers 
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Only the FARMER’S WIFE Covers 
the “Richest Million” Farm Women 


N2 wonder food advertisers who really study their 
market are insisting on THe FArmer’s Wire on their 
list. This magazine is not merely the only magazine writ- 
ten for farm women! By a unique circulation control 
method it selects more than a million of the best-able-to- 
buy farm women in America, and it gives a 20% con- 
sumer bonus per family. 

very “general” woman’s magazine is written for the 
city woman. Not one such magazine delivers more than a 
fraction of its circulation to the farm woman—the cook 
for the biggest average families in America. 

But THe Farmer’s Wire reaches those women exclu- 
sively, Where every “general” woman’s magazine is dupli- 
cated a dozen times over by its rivals, in features and 
appeals (none of which, incidentally, appeals to the farm 
woman) THe Farmer’s Wire alone in its field is written 
and edited for farm women. 

Sell food to the farm woman! She buys everything 
from breakfast foods to prepared desserts for a 20% big- 
ger family than her city sister. Her income,is ing the 
fastest of all the women in America. (Latest figures show 
the average farm income to be up 25%—1934 over 1933, 

and will continue 
during 1935.) Write 
the nearest Farm- 
er’s Wire office 
today and have a 
representative tell 
you about the thou- 
sands of dollars’ 
extra sales the 
farm market holds 
for you this year. 





FARMER'S WIFE 
CIRCULATION 























The “RICH COUNTY” 
Circulation Plan 


Find out from “THe 
Farmer’s Wire” rep- 
resentative how we 
concentrate our circu- 
lation effort in the 
1289 “rich counties” 
which own the ma- 
jority of the nation’s 
farm wealth. 


the FARMERS WIFE 


The Woman’s Magazine With the Fastest Growing Reader Income! 


CHICAGO 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 
405 Lexington Ave. 


ST. PAUL 
55 E. 10th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





‘THE life of the make-up man is 
one of many troubles. Adver- 
tisers are exacting in their demands 
and when the day for making up 
arrives and he tries to put every 
coupon where it is readily accessi- 
ble, to separate those advertise- 
ments which naturally clash and 
ruin each others’ effectiveness, and 
otherwise to do all the other little 
things that are necessary to keep 
the advertiser happy, it is surpris- 
ing that he does not make more 
errors than he does. 
Occasionally even 
the most careful make- 
up man joins together 
certain advertisements 
with the result that 
the finished arrange- 
ment is mischievously 
amusing. 
One rather startling 
example of what some- 
times happens is illus- 
trated on this page. 
This particular 
specimen is submitted 
to the Class by R. C. 
Keefauver. He adds 
somewhat ruefully, 
“It’s always easier to 
see the other fellow’s 
slips. Plenty of my 
own have got by me, 
one just a few days 
ago. But Id rather 
not talk about that. 
The memory is still 
too poignant.” 
7. - . 
Christmas advertis- 
ing in March? It 
sounds far-fetched, but 
that is just what the 
Schoolmaster saw re- 
cently when he came 
across an advertise- 
ment of the Crystal 
Tissue Co., maker of 
fancy gift paper, in 
the pages of a well- 


known trade publication. Among a 
mass of advertisements which were 
characterized by spring and sum- 
mer appeals, the headline of this 
one burst upon the reader’s con- 
sciousness resoundingly. “Looking 
Forward to Christmas—1935,” it 
read, and under it appeared an ap- 
propriate illustration which pic- 
tured a small figure regarding a 
distant calendar through the lenses 
of an over-sized telescope. 

A perfunctory appraisal of this 
advertisement _ might 
lead one to suppose 
that here, at last, pre- 
paredness is being 
overdone. After all, 
who wants to take up 
shelf space with 
Christmas merchandise 
almost a year ahead of 
time, when one can 

just as easily order 
four or six months 
later? However, a 
closer perusal will re- 
veal that there is more 
method in its seeming 
eccentricity than might 
at first be supposed. 

In the first place an 

advertisement of this 
type is not really in- 
tended for immediate 
results. It is a far- 
sighted investment on 
the part of the com- 
pany. Perhaps the re- 
tailer will not buy this 
week, or even this 
month, but when he 
does get around to 
buying, it is probable 
that the name of the 
company that did some 
early reminder adver- 
tising will not be for- 
gotten. 

And here we come 

to a second virtue. The 
very novelty of a 
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Christmas advertisement in March 
causes it to stand out, with the re- 
sult that it gets greater attention 
than a more. .seasonable_ effort 
might. It brings the name of the 
company into the spotlight and 
may help to sell other products in 
the line. For instance, near the 
foot of the Crystal Tissue Co. ad- 
vertisement, were mentioned sev- 
eral other and more timely articles 
of its manufacture. 
* @e a 

Many smart retailers have dis- 
covered that the backs of display 
cards, particularly the smaller ones, 
can be used effectively as price 
cards. The day’s specials can be 
written out on the nice, large pieces 
of white cardboard. There is no 
objection to this practice if the dis- 
play has already served its purpose 
but when the dealers take new 
cards, cut them in two and use the 
wrong side, then there is occasion 
for hair-pulling. 

The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration has found a way to stop 
this abuse. On the back of each 
card that might be used for this 
purpose, there is printed a brief 
message. The latest card, for ex- 
ample, has on the back of it in 
large letters, “The world’s finest 
cheeses are made or imported by 
Kraft.” In addition to making the 
card unusable as a price card, this 
gets over a little sales message. 

. . . 

From William K. Opdyke, ad- 
vertising manager, Warren Tele- 
chron Company, the Class receives 
a copy of the January-February, 
1935 issue of “Telechronicle.” Mr. 
Opdyke says this is mailed to all 
Telechron wholesale distributors 
and approximately 17,000 retailers 
throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and foreign countries. 

The Schoolmaster was particu- 
larly interested in the cover, which 
is reproduced on the next page. 

Far too many house magazines 
find their way to a dealer’s desk 
and then stop. Frequently the 
dealer may be quite interested in 
what the magazine has to say but 
it never occurred to him to do the 
obvious thing; that is, pass it along 
to his clerks. 

The Schoolmaster would like to 
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Small 
Advertisers 


Welcome Here 
@ 'ncrease your sales through our tested 

methods. . . . Keyed copy specialists. 
Established 1923. Member A.A.A.A. 


Martin Advertising Agency 


171A Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone LE. 2-7358 


ARMSTRONG has the ANSWERS 


You got merchandising toubles? Advertising 
in a batting slump? Then call me in. I've a lot 
of good ideas . original ones . . . real 
sales builders . akers. it doesn't mat- 





WM. A. ARMSTRONG 
139 S$. 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone LOCust 4862 





GREAT BRITAIN. Well-known Mul- 
tiple Store Organisation with 50 
Branches (and developing to 200) de- 
voted to Ladies’ Outer Attire, require 
the services of an experienced Man- 
ager to control and thoroughly super- 
vise Newspaper, Broad-Sheet, Circular 
and also all other Advertising and 
Window Display Publicity, including 
Tickets, Posters, etc. Wide experience 
in the Department Store and/or Fashion 
Store field a distinct advantage. The 
Principal of this firm will be visiting 
New York in June and will arrange to 
interview suitable applicants. Send 
full details of experience, age, salary 
required, etc., and specimens of recent 
newspaper and broad-sheet work to 
Managing Director, Willsons (London 
& Provinces) Ltd., 33/37 Moreland 
Street, London, E. C. 1, England. 


PLY therei 


TICKETS DAY OR NIGHT FROM 


aay 


587 FIFTH AVE. * 253 B'WAY 
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call particular attention to the little 
line “Return to”: which means that 
the magazine will not be lost. 

A reading of the contents of 


“Telechronicle” shows that it is 
just the type of magazine that 
should be passed along to dealers. 
It is full of information about 
Telechron but, furthermore, is 
packed with interesting sales, letter 
and display ideas. 

Of course, there is nothing par- 
ticularly handsome about the cover, 
but in many cases it may be a good 
investment to sacrifice beauty to a 
practical purpose. 

aa . . 

The New York Advertising 

Club, this week, is holding gradua- 








Job Wanted... wan of ions sates 
Promotion, Advertising, Publicity experi- 
ence as Contact Factor, with strong initiative, 
tireless capacity. Possesses youth, though 
mature, conservative judgment. **Sinele, foot- 
~~ te change wo He is reliable, com- 

‘tent, traveled, jueated, permanent. Has 
sold large Advertising y ool written suc- 
cessful copy, created a harvest of effective 
ideas and ce A persistent business- 
chaser, mixer, a convincing sales propa- 
gandist, publicizer. “E.”’ Box 81, P. 1 
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tion exercises for more than 200 
young people who have completed 
its advertising and selling course 
for this year. Several members of 
the Classroom, including your 
Schoolmaster, have worked closely 
to help these ambitious youngsters 
get off to a right start. 

They are an appreciative group 
and in recognition of the interest 
taken in them, these young people 
have, of their own volition, drawn 
up a pledge which sets forth the 
ideals which it is hoped will guide 
them in their daily work. Their 
pledge is to advertising what the 
Hippocratic code is to medicine. 
They pledge themselves to do their 
part in keeping the advertising pro- 
fession an honored one and, so 
far as each individual can, to pro- 
mote truthfulness and sincerity, and 
to further the usefulness of adver- 
tising in advancing public welfare. 

This is, as one leader in the busi- 
ness has remarked, a laudable step 
in the right direction. Imbued with 
such principles, we can hope for 
the best from this new crop of 
A pledge is a 


advertising workers. 
great thing, as Edgar Kobak, chair- 
man of the Advertising Federation, 


told the class, but the real test 
comes in living up to it. 

The graduates have the right 
idea. They are to be encouraged 
and as they strive to carry out their 
pledge in their daily work, it is to 
be hoped that their seniors will not 
make demands that will disillusion 
the youngsters. If only the seniors 
also would take the pledge and keep 
it there would be less news to re- 
port on advertising legislation. 


An informal touch is added to a 
catalog mailing by E. J. Heimer, of 
the Barrett-Cravens Company, who 
is known to the Class by the many 
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HELP WANTED 


Mail Order Man with wearing apparel ex- 
perience. Must be hard worker, capable 
of organizing a department from scratch, 
handle all details lists, stencils, typing, 
correspondence, etc. Moderate starting 
salary. Excellent coportanity cs for a real 
producer. Box 579 inters’ Ink. 
WANTED: A man who knows Food Dis- 
tribution from A to Z—a man who under- 
stands the marketing of Food Products— 
to serve as Merchandise Manager and 
Agency Contact. Experience—absolutely 
essential. Write experience — refer- 
ences—salary expected in first letter. 
Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Looking for a GOOD photo-offset source 
of supply? Our modern plant gives 100% 
co-operation; reasonable rates. Investi- 
gate this opportunity. Laurel Process, 
480 Canal St., N. Y. C. WAlker 5-0528. 


WHISTON PRESS ING SER- 
VICE, Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y., 
established in 1900, offers intensive na- 
tional or local coverage on dealer ads, 
publicity releases, business leads, etc. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 39, married, twenty years’ executive 
printing, lithography, etc.; accountant, 
stenographer, estimator, salesman, need 
urgent, $20.00 per week. Box 578, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Who needs copy with 

Pull? Pep? Poise! 
Fire-tested young writer now restless in 
soft job wants tough job Comaneinag a 
copy. He’s no hack. Box 583, 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Ten years with leading industrial publi- 
cations. Wide er among East- 
ern advertisers ood copy and promo- 
tional writer. Unusual circumstances 
make change desirable. Box 585, P. I. 


WANTED by a gentleman—ano foolin’— 
a position with a sound and going outfit. 
Will work day or night, but not both. 
Making six and a half grand right now, 
but want more. Fairly clever fellah, 
though I have met cleverer. What say? 
Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—thorough 
experience, including branch office man- 
ager, recently released; fine record in 
consumer, class, trade publication work; 
available for publisher needing first- class 
New York representative; salary or “et 
mission; best credentials. Box 581, 


COPY WRITER—now re Ma in N. ¥ 
agency, wants to get out of Col- 
lege, newspaper trained, 27—adept, facile 
copy man. Liquor, travel, men’s, boys’, 
women’s apparel, institutional co’ copy, etc. 
Versatile, well-read. Knows uction. 
Initial salary unimportant. Box 584, 
Printers’ Ink. 

s Assistant; knows all branches 
of trade paper publishing ; from Grating 
circulation to managing. Twenty- 
experience covering every ition. ast 
record shows all publications inc 
circulation, advertising and edi 
tige. Not an expensive man. Interview will 
prove valuable. Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Home 

Armstrong, Wm. A. 

Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ........++. 
Baltimore Sun 

Boone Organization, Rodney E. ... 
Booth Newspapers, Inc. 

Boston Herald-Traveler 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 

Classified Advertisements 


Cosmopolitan 

Detroit Free Press 

Farmer’s Wife 

Francis Press, Charles 
rer oe 100 
Goldmann Co., Isaac 

Hardware Age 

PER TE GA Gapcccccencesccdees 99 
Help Wanted “‘G,’’ Box 82 


SET CER. occcccdessececes 62-63 
McCall’s Magazine 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. . 
Manchester, N. H., Union-Leader... 
Martin Advertising Agency 

Milwaukee Journal 

Minneapolis Journal 

New Yorker 

New York Times 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 67 
Portland, Oregon, Journal.......... 54 
Position Wanted “E,” Box 81 

Printers’ Ink Publications 


Walker & Co. 
Washington, D. C., Star 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for amy omission 
e 
Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 
juarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Siassified. 5 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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excellent articles he has written for 
Printers’ INK. 

The book is called “Barrett 
Junior 235 Catalog” and is a small 
book, saddle-stitched, of forty- 
eight pages. As it is mailed to the 
prospect to its cover is attached a 
small memo sheet with a heading 
in the corner “From the desk of 
E. J. Heimer.” 

Below this, in script reproduced 
from Mr. Heimer’s own handwrit- 
ing, is this message: 

“Be sure to see pages 2, 10, 12 
and 15—then, if you will drop me 
a note telling me whether it is lift- 
trucks or portable elevators you're 
interested in, I'll send along a real 
worth-while twenty-four-page pic- 
ture book. 

asi 


This added sheet is inexpensive 
to prepare and yet does wonders in 
personalizing the mailing. 


+ + + 
A. N. A. Issues Magazine Study 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has released to its membership 
another of its studies on magazine cir- 
culation. This analysis was made from 
A. B. C. publishers’ statements for the 
six months ended June 30 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1933 and 1934. 

The trend between the last six months 
of 1933 and 1934, the A. N. A. reports, 
shows a slight gain in total net paid, a 
continued loss of newsstand sales and a 
continued gain in “Other than News- 
stand Sales.”” A further slight decrease 
in the unit rate also is shown. 

Sixteen magazines are covered, of 
which only two show a loss in linage, 
both approximately 7 per cent. The 
gains in linage are from 2.3 to 51 per 
cent. 

. o o 


Adds Buffalo Account 


Redfield-Johnstone, Inc., New York 
agency has been appointed by the Em 
pire Drug Laboratories, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to direct their advertising. Newspapers 
will be used. 


. . . 
With Philadelphia Agency 
- M. Kolker has joined Dittman- 
Pollock, Inc., Philadelphia agency, as an 
account executive. uring the last 
three years, he has been with the R. E. 
Tweed Company, Philadelphia. 


Joins San Francisco Paper 
Oscar Reichenbach, for the last eight 
years associate editor of Western Ad- 
vertising, San Francisco, has joined the 
— promotion department of the 
n Francisco Cail-Bulletin. 
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—! can iy neal by every business—from the 
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DIRECT MAIL 
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WITH FORTY YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE... AND 
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The Chicago Tribune is read daily by over 
644,000 families in Chicago and suburbs alone 
— over 260,000 more than read any other 
daily paper. Because it has been more 
successful in producing a newspaper people 
want, the Tribune has built a 68% greater cover- 
age of metropolitan Chicago which enables 


advertisers to get volume sales at low cost. 
ah 
Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GRLATEST NEWSPAPER 


* 
* 


Average net paid daily circulation during the 
six months’ period ended September 30, 1034 
—city and suburban 644,000—Total 801,000 


+ 

* 
¥ 
* 





